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The Voyages of the Norsemen 
to America 


BY 


WILLIAM HOVGAARD 


Late Commander in the Royal Danish Navy, Professor of Naval Design and Construction in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


the student of American history in that 
chapter of it which deals with the pre-Co- 
lumbian discovery of this continent. To sweep 


away the cobwebs of error is no small task, but 
Professor Hovgaard’s book, with its painstaking 
following of the scientific method, should go a long 
way toward its completion. Professor Hovgaard 
has made the best complete exposition up to date 
of the voyages of the Norsemen to America. 
—Boston Transcript 


304 pages, 83 illustrations and 7 maps; bound in blue cloth, $7.50 
ORDER FROM 


THE AMERICAN -SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street New York City 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Osto Gets $8,000,000 Loan IN Unitep States 

The Norwegian capital city has obtained a loan 
in the United States, amounting to $8,000,000. 
Associated with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in this trans- 
action is the International Acceptance Bank. The 
securities are in coupon bonds in denominations 
of $1,000 and $500 each. Principal and interest 
are payable in New York without deduction for 
any Norwegian taxes, present or future. The bonds 
are thirty-year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 
May 1, 1955. The entire issue outstanding is to be 
redeemable as a whole at par, at the option of 
the City of Oslo, on any interest date on or after 
May 1, 1935, on six months’ previous notice by 
advertisement. When issued Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
offered the bonds, subject to prior sale, at 9914,%. 
The distributors of the bonds are making a point 
of informing prospective investors of the change 
of name from Christiania to Oslo, securities of- 
fered in the former name always having been in 
favor with the public. 


SwepisHh} BANKING SiTuATION Improves STEADILY 

According to reports from eight leading Swedish 
banks, including the State Bank, and the Govern- 
ment Postal Savings Bank, the financial situation 
in Sweden continues to show marked improve- 
ment. Exclusive of the Postal Savings Bank net 
profits for the past year were placed at more 
than 60,500,000 kronor. The net profits of the 
State Bank were 17,910,000 kronor, as compared 
with 16,060,000 kronor in 1923. During 1924 ap- 
proximately 33,700,000 kronor were returned from 
foreign countries, as compared with 29,300,000 
kronor the year previously. 

The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget reported 
net profits of 9,570,000 kronor, and the directors 
declared a dividend of 10.56 per cent, the same as 
the year before. The best balance of the year is 
said to be shown by the Stockholm Enskilda Bank, 
in which Marcus Wallenberg is the controlling 
force, its total profits being 9,660,000 kronor, as 
compared with 9,430,000 kronor the year before. 


The same dividend rate of 15 per cent was main- 
tained. 





DeNMARK AND THE Hampro Lonnon Banx 

The death of Sir Everhard Hambro, London 
banker, bears closely on Danish financial rela- 
tions, since the late financier was instrumental in 
floating most of the important Danish Government 
loans in years past. It was in 1850 that the found- 
er of the bank, C. I. Hambro, took up a Danish 
Government loan, following which he was made a 
baron. In 1920 Hambro Bank was consolidated 
with the British Bank of Northern Commerce of 
which Sir Everhard became chairman. The de- 
ceased was the oldest director in the Bank of 
England, dying at the age of 82 years. His two 
sons and a grandson are members of the firm. 





Uxrrep Staves Financrat ReTRENCHMENT SEEN 
Money saved in the United States retrenchment 
campaign has been applied to reduction of the na- 
tional debt and to lessening the burden of taxation. 
The national debt was reduced from $26,594,000,000 


in August, 1919, to $21,251,000,000 in July, 1924. 
Feder: 


al taxation has been cut down from 59 per 





cent on total national, state, and municipal taxa- 
tion in 1921 to 33 per cent at the present time. Al- 
though the estimated expenditures for the current 
fiscal year are $3,062,000,000, the Bureau of the 
Budget, of which General Herbert M. Lord is the 
director, is making an intensive effort to restrict 
actual expenditures to $3,000,000,000, the goal set 
by President Harding in 1921. 





Danisu Inpvusrriat Firms Increase Divinenps 
The United Paper Factories of Denmark, which 
in 1923 gave a dividend of 7 per cent, have in the 
past year profited so much from the improved con- 
dition of the paper industry as to increase the 
1924 dividend to 8 per cent. The Copenhagen 
Floating Dock and Shipyard Company, which has 
had to go through some trying years, improved its 
status so greatly in 1924 that it was able to pay 
its shareholders a dividend of 5 per cent. This 
has greatly heartened the shareholders who for a 
period of years had to be without any dividends. 





Crean Sweep In Norwecian BANKING AFFAIRS 

After a thorough examination of existing bank- 
ing conditions in Norway, proposals for a consist- 
ent program for future administrative policies 
have been made both by the government and in- 
dividuals whose expert advice has been considered 
as likely to greatly clarify the situation. As re- 
gards the proposed new bank law, it is believed 
that it aims at assisting such institutions as show 
evidence of advancing through some needed aid and 
on the other hand liquidate other banks whose 
future is less assured. The improved position of 
the Norwegian krone is due to various causes, not 
the least being the fact that confidence in the 
economic and industrial outlook is to-day better 
than at any time since the post-war effects worked 
havoc through Europe in general. 





SwepisH American Line Financia Report 

The New York office of the Swedish American 
Line furnishes an advance statement regarding cer- 
tain financial matters that bear on the business for 
the past year. In spite of the fact that the net 
profit of the company justified a larger distribu- 
tion, the board of directors concluded that instead 
of paying out a dividend of 6 per cent, as the year 
before, the dividend for 1924 should be 4 per cent, 
utilizing the difference in profit for the purpose of 
completing the motor ship Gripsholm which is ex- 
pected to enter the service the coming fall. It is 
said that the complete report will show to what 
extent the company continues to progress in both 
its passenger and freight traffic. 





Donce Security Issur Sets New Mark 

The largest single piece of industrial financing in 
American banking history occurred in April with 
the sale of $160,000,000 worth of securities of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., when Dillon, Reid & Co., of New 
York, and a syndicate formed by them, and includ- 
ing many leading banking houses, took over what is 
considered the third largest automobile company 
in the world. A check for $146,000,000 was writ- 
ten out by Clarence Dillon, this amount represent- 
ing the net purchase price after deducting the 
cost for floating the huge stock and bond issues. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


Rasmus B. ANDERSON 


The sagas tell us that in Vinland a son was 
born to Gudrid, wife of Thorfinn Karlsefni, 
who led a colony of Norsemen to America a 
few years after the discovery of the continent 
So far as history knows, 
this was the first child of white parents born 
on American soil. The Icelandic sculptor, 
Esnar Jonsson, who modeled the monu- 
ment to Thorfinn Karlsefni in Philadelphia, 
is also the creator of the relief pictured on the 


_ cover to-day, showing Thorfinn and Gudrid 


holding up their child against a great model 
of the Western hemisphere. 


Laurence Marce ius Larson, professor 
of history in the University of Illinois, gen- 
erously undertook at the request of the Editor 
the exceedingly difficult task of summing up 
in a short article the most important achieve- 
ments of the Norwegian race in a hundred 
years on American soil. He has chosen to 
dwell almost entirely on their communal life, 
on the institutions they have created by con- 
certed effort. This excludes among other 
things the work of individual artists, which, 
however, will be treated in this and coming 
numbers of the Review. 


Rasmus B. ANDERSON is a man whose work 
will grow in importance as it is seen in the 
perspective of time. Not the least of his dis- 
tinctions is the fact that he is the historian 
of the first Norwegian immigration. Profes- 
sor Anderson is now in his eightieth year. 
When he was a child the story of the sloop 
Restaurationen was vital in the memories of 
people still living. As a young man, he 
soon saw the immense historical importance of 
the tales he had listened to as a child, and he 
set himself the task of gathering every bit of 
fact extant regarding the “Sloopers.” That 
we have so full a knowledge of them and their 
expedition is chiefly due to his efforts. 


Younger men have continued the work be- 
gun by Professor Anderson. Among them 
Gunnar Matin has done important service 
when, with a fellowship from the American- 
Seandinavian Foundation, he visited Norwe- 
gian archives and brought to light a number 
of interesting documents as well as old let- 
ters. Many of these have been printed in the 
widely circulated Norwegian-American news- 
paper, Decorah-Posten. 





Painting by Brynjulf Strandente 


LAURITS S. SWENSON 
The Honorable Laurits S. Swenson, American minister to Norway, was born in Minne- 
sota of Norwegian parents. He is a graduate of Luther College and studied at Johns Hopkins 
University. Mr. Swenson’s diplomatic career began in Denmark, where he became minister 
in 1897, and he has been twice appointed minister to Norway. 
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A Century of Achievement 
1825-1925 
| The New Norway in the New World 


| By LavureNcE Marceiius Larson 
| 


N OCTOBER 10, 1825, the New York Evening Post recorded 
| () the fact that a “Danish [!] sloop, Restoration, Holland, 98 days 
| from Norway,” had entered New York harbor the evening be- 
fore, bringing a cargo of iron and fifty-two passengers. Thus, with 
a little inconspicuous notice of three or four lines, the sources of Amer- 
ican history begin to record the progress of Norwegian immigration, 
amovement which has continued without interruption to this day. 

The voyage and arrival of the “sloop-folk” is traced elsewhere 
in this issue of the Review. After a brief stay in New York City 
they repaired to a point on the shores of Lake Ontario, some thirty 
miles northwest of Rochester where they began to build their homes. 
But conditions in Orleans County did not prove entirely favorable, and 
the new settlement did not thrive. After eight years of hardships and 
discouragement the greater part of the colony left New York for a 
more promising region in northern Illinois. A satisfactory location 
was found in La Salle County; and here, in the valley of the Fox 
River, was founded the Fox River settlement, the first permanent set- 


if Strand tlement of Norwegian people on Western soil (1834-1836) . 
For a decade following the sailing of the sloop, very few Norse- 
» aie men left for the New World, but the stream of migration did not 


e minister wholly cease to flow. In 1836 there came to New York harbor what 
seemed to be a very large number, though the total was scarcely more 
than two hundred. Thus far the immigrants had come almost exclu- 
sively from southwestern Norway, especially from certain regions in 


the neighborhood of Stavanger and Bergen. But the news of fabulous 
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opportunities over the seas was spreading widely, and in a few years 
nearly all the shires and valleys in southern Norway were sending 
representatives to the Norwegian communities in the young republic. 

In 1839 two new colonies were founded, both in the territory of 
Wisconsin. One of these, composed largely of farmers from Numedal, 
established itself in Rock County, just across the Illinois boundary, 
on a stretch of country that came to be known as Jefferson Prairie. 
Another and smaller group, made up of families from Telemarken, 
founded a settlement near Lake Muskego, a dozen miles southwest 
of the little village of Milwaukee. The following year another and 
far more important settlement was planted on Koshkonong Prairie, 
about twenty-five miles north of the colony on Jefferson Prairie. The 
Koshkonong settlement was in a sense an offshoot of the Fox River 
colony. Various other nuclei were formed during the same years, but 
these three were the more important. 

The settlements at Koshkonong and on Jefferson Prairie were 
both located in the valley of the Rock River. The Rock River country, 
as the pioneers saw it, was a broad and beautiful area of prairie and 
forest, a country of streams and lakes and fertile soil. It is not sur- 
prising that the communities in this valley became and for a number 
of years remained the center of interest among the Norwegian new- 


comers. Nearly all the great gatherings which helped to shape the | 


social structure that was taking form among the Norsemen of the 
frontier were convened in the Rock River valley. Here were the battle- 
fields where clashing tendencies in religious and social outlook met and 
strove for the victory. But here, too, much constructive work was 
planned and carried forward, much that was to be of lasting impor- 
tance for religious and intellectual life. 

From these older settlements the tide of migration soon began to 
flow farther in all directions. A few settlers were finding their way 
into the lead mining regions in the more distant counties to the west. 
Others were moving southward to Rock Run in northern Illinois. 
An important movement was taking possession of some of the town- 
ships about the capital city of Madison. A little later (about 1850) 
great hosts were beginning to invade the “Indian country” of central 
Wisconsin, or moving steadily forward toward the Mississippi River. 

Norwegian pioneers began to appear in northeastern Iowa about 
1846; but the movement across the great river did not attain notable 
proportions before the following decade. The census of 1850 found 
only seven Norwegians in the new territory of Minnesota. But the 
stream was setting in that direction, and before the close of the fifties 
Norwegian congregations in that territory were calling upon the 
church in the mother country for clerical leaders. Shortly before the 
Civil War traces can be found of Norwegian settlers in South Dakota; 
but real settlement in this territory did not come till a later time. 
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During the eighties Norwegian frontiersmen entered the Red River 
valley in large numbers; and from this valley the advance continued 
westward to Puget Sound. 

During the past century about 800,000 Norwegians left their 
homes in Europe to settle in the New World. What the total number 
of Norwegian-Americans is at present cannot be determined; but it 
seems to be a thoroughly safe conjecture to say that perhaps a million 
and a half are conscious of being, at least in part, of Norwegian blood. 

Relatively considered this is not a large number. If the Nor- 
wegian movement had been directed in uniform strength to all the 
various sections of the land, the importance of this element could never 
have become so great as it actually is. The significant fact is that the 
Norwegian strength (and the Scandinavian strength) is massed in a 
comparatively small area. If one were to draw a line from Chicago 
westward to Omaha one would trace approximately the southern 
boundary of the New Norway in the New World. From Omaha the 
line would follow the Missouri River and the hundredth meridian 
northward into Canada. Lake Michigan may serve as the boundary 
to the east. Outside these limits there are, of course, many Norwegian 
communities, some of which are quite populous, such as New York 
City, the Salt Lake Country, and the Puget Sound area. But these 
will have to be regarded as island settlements, wholly detached and 
often quite distant from the mainland in the Northwest. 

The area thus defined includes practically all of the states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota (all except the thinly settled counties in the 
extreme north), nearly one-half of Iowa, the Dakotas as far west as 
the edge of the arid lands, and the western half of the upper peninsula 
of Michigan. This is an area of about 200,000 square miles and in- 
habited (Chicago excluded) by some 7,000,000, of whom perhaps a 
million and a quarter, or about one-sixth of the total, are of Norwegian 
birth or ancestry. In some parts of this section the percentage of Nor- 
wegians is much greater than this; the population of North Dakota, 
for instance, is Norwegian to the extent of at least one-third. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the process by which 
such large parts of the Northwest have come into the possession of 
Northern immigrants. That part of our history has been traced by 
many competent hands; by such writers as K. Langeland, R. B. Ander- 
son, George T. Flom, Kendrick C. Babcock, M. Ulvestad, Hjalmar 
Rued Holand and O. M. Norlie, to mention only the more prominent. 
The writer prefers to address himself to another problem: what have 
the Norwegians done to justify their presence in the great republic? 
In other words, what have we achieved that is worth recording, and 
what are we likely to contribute to the larger life of the nation? 

_ Questions of this sort are always difficult, and in the present 
Instance this is particularly true, for our history is not yet old. But 
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VitruHetm Koren, Born 1n BeErcen, 1826, Came as Pastor tro NorweEGIANS 
IN WasHINGTON Prairie, Iowa, In 1853, anp Remarnep TuHere Titi His 
Deatu rn 1910. He Was PresipentT OF THE NORWEGIAN Synop FROM 1894 


if even a tentative answer is to be found, it will have to be sought in the 
Northwest, the region into which the Northmen have poured their 
strength and where they have found the best opportunities. 

It goes almost without saying that all immigrant movements have 
their first importance in the material field. The earliest contribution 
of the Norse new-comer was labor—much labor and hard labor. With 
others he has helped to build up the material greatness of the nation. 
In the building of roads and streets and wharves and railways he has 
had a large and important part. But his chief contribution on the ma- 
terial side has been the making of more than a hundred thousand farms 
where there was prairie and forest and wilderness only two genera- 
tions ago. 
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Laur. Larsen, Born in KristTIanssaNnp, 1833, Diep 1x Decoran, Iowa, IN 
1915. He Was Presmwent or Luruer Cotiece rrom Its EstaBLisHMENT IN 
1861 Tir1 1902 


The coming of the farmer into the new Northwest was an event 
of tremendous significance. For he came at a time when the world 
was ready for vast changes in its economic life. The industrial revolu- 
tion with its growth of cities, its building of factories, and its con- 
stantly increasing output of manufactured products was gathering new 
strength in Great Britain and was spreading to other lands, notably 
Germany and the United States. But this movement could not have 
proceeded very far had there not at the same time been found ways 
and means to increase the food supply. The food that was needed most 
was wheat. But in the Northwest was a vast wheatland, and in this 
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fact lies the importance of agricultural development in this region, a 
development in which the Norwegian farmer had a major part. 

But when one approaches the problem from the institutional point 
of view (and I regard the language of the land as one of its funda- 
mental institutions) the situation appears wholly different. One will 
have to begin with the admission that for more than a generation the 
new element from the North was not an important factor in the life 
of the republic. Not till the alien had mastered the language of the 
land and had become familiar with some of its more obvious institu- 
tions could he become an effective citizen. Except in a very limited 
degree, the majority of the Norwegian immigrants never came to pos- 
sess these qualifications. In the larger life of American society the 
foreign born were only in exceptional instances prepared or able to 
share. 

In the circumstances there was nothing for the pioneers to do but 
to organize a social world of their own, and they naturally organized 
it along lines with which they were already familiar. In this they were 
abundantly justified, for they had a spiritual and intellectual life to 
maintain without which they would be of little service to the country 
of their new allegiance. So far as possible they introduced and estab- 
lished the social and religious institutions of the homeland; in most 
cases these were given a modified form, but they were still essentially 
Northern. As the inward flow of migration grew in strength and 
volume, this socializing process went on with increasing energy, until 
the New Norway was not only a matter of race and geography but 
also of social arrangements and intellectual life. 

Among the institutions that were thus transplanted the most im- 
portant was the Norwegian church. Every settlement very soon had 
its congregation, and sometimes more than one. The church was some- 
thing more than a religious organization: it was a fortress to which 
these new Americans looked for strength and support in their resistance 
to influences that were threatening to undermine their national char- 
acter. And among some of these aliens of the first generation the 
authority and the leadership of the Lutheran clergy were recognized to 
an extent that would seem quite unusual in our own day. 

Lutheranism in its Norwegian form came to America with the 
sloop-folk, when they landed on Manhattan Island. But if one prefers 
to date the church from the first attempt at organization, the most sat- 
isfactory date is September 13, 1843, when the farmers of Muskego 
(to the number of 69) signed a formal call to C. L. Clausen, a lay 
preacher of Danish birth, to become their pastor. Clausen accepted 
the call and was ordained a month later. From that day orderly chureh 
work according to Northern practice has had a continuous history. 

Clausen was not, however, the first man to begin systematic 
preaching of the Lutheran faith in the Norwegian settlements; that 
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distinction belongs to another famous lay preacher, Elling EKielsen, 
who came to the Fox River settlement in 1839. Eielsen was obviously 
intended to work on the frontier. He belongs to that group of devoted 
saints who did so much to plant the symbols of the faith in Western 
soil. At the same time he had certain qualities that are not exactly 
characteristic of saintliness: he did not suffer from exaggerated meek- 
ness or humility, and he was frequently found in the center of con- 
troversy. But he came to a people who had not heard preaching in their 
own tongue for fourteen years. He found the Fox River settlement in 
dire confusion, due to religious propaganda of every type, including 
that of the Mormons. He called the people together for worship in the 
old familiar way, and as new settlements were formed he preached the 
gospel of pietistic Lutheranism all along the lengthening frontier. 
Kielsen has earned high honor from his people, for he did more than 
anyone else to keep the settlements within the Lutheran pale. But the 
debt has never been paid. 

It seemed likely in those early days that the Norwegians would 
build their church on a Haugean foundation. The followers of Hauge 
had loyally accepted the doctrinal standards of the establishment; but 
they dishked ecclesiastical control and placed great emphasis on per- 
sonal conduct. Ejielsen, Clausen, and nearly all the other men who 
received ordination in the United States before 1860 were of the Hau- 
gean tendency or (as in the case of Clausen) had shown a sympathetic 
interest in Haugean ideals. 

But during the fifties a new type of clerical leaders began to 
appear—men who had been educated in the higher schools of the mother 
country and who did not look with favor on the ministry of laymen. 
Prominent in this group were Laur. Larsen, who brought wisdom and 
courage to the cause of higher education; J. A. Ottesen and B. J. 
Muus, both of whom won honors in the forum of religious debate; H. A. 
Preus, whom nature had endowed with a rare gift of leadership; and 
V. Koren, “The conscience of the Norwegian Synod,” whose active 
mind was nearly always busy at the heart of things. 

All these men entered upon long careers in the service of the 
church. They were all churchly men; they emphasized the priestly 
office; they insisted on an educated clergy. But most of all did they 
preach an undivided loyalty to the authorized creed. Their very pres- 
ence was a challenge to the older leaders, and a series of violent contro- 
versies began which continued for nearly half a century. 

There is probably no thoughtful churchman at present who would 
care to affirm that this long theological warfare was wholly a thing of 
the Spirit; and yet, out of it came a powerful organization, which 
includes the vast majority of the church-going element among the 
Norse-American citizens. Furthermore, the discussion called forth 
and helped to develop a group of remarkable leaders: chieftains like 
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Georg Sverdrup, the man 
with the fine and penetrat- 
ing intellect; G. Hoyme 
whom one recalls for his 
strong and striking per- 
sonality, and H. G. Stub 
who guides the spiritual 
forces of his people at the 
present time. 
Dogmatism in his- 
tory is always dangerous; 
still the writer ventures to 
state that the successful 
planting of its own type 
of Lutheranism is thus far 


the most solid achievement of the Norwegian race in the New World. 
For a church is more than an organization for public worship: it is a 
leaven permeating the social mass, an army mobilized to do battle for 
great ideals, a controlling force without which the present social order 
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The westward movement was from its very beginning a Protestant 
movement. ‘The pioneer host was a host of many faiths, though the 
Methodists, the Baptists, and the Presbyterians were the most nu- 
merous. There were also a respectable number of Lutherans in the 
pioneer ranks; but they were not of a militant type, and it seems likely 
that, if left to itself, American Lutheranism would have developed 
in the direction of Reformed standards and would in some degree 
have lost its distinctive character. 

After 1850 the situation changes. German and Scandinavian im- 
migrants are now pouring into the prairie lands, where they plant 
churches which were and remained for a long time untouched by Re- 
formed or Arminian influences. Pervaded by a spirit that was gen- 
erally conservative and sometimes militant, they reacted vigorously on 
the Lutheran churches in the older settlements. Gradually these re- 
turned to the traditional camping grounds of Lutherdom and a power- 
ful group of related communions was developed. In the Norwegian 
area and adjacent territories the Lutheran church is much stronger 
than any other Protestant denomination. In Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the two Dakotas it holds first place. In Illinois and Iowa it stands 
second only to Methodism. In the country at large it has for some 
years held third place, following after Methodism and Baptism. And 
this great strength is in large measure centered in the great area 
between Lake Michigan and the arid lands. 

To the immigrant the church had a much larger meaning than 
it has to-day: it was the expression of his nationality as well as of his 
faith. In its language and in its ordinances he found the strength 
that he needed to maintain his life as a Norwegian. It was the faith 
of his fathers; and his loyalty, though never blind and unquestioning, 
was so much the stronger because it contained an element of national- 
istic patriotism. 

But a source of strength is sometimes also a source of weakness. 
In their desire to guard the faith from contamination the leaders of 
the church gave a direction to its intellectual life that was not always 
fortunate. Not only did they wish to educate the priesthood in an 
intellectual environment that was essentially European, but some of 
them also favored taking over the education of the children. It was 
soon found, however, that parochial schools could not compete success- 
fully with the public school system, and the same proved true of a 
number of experiments with institutions of a high school grade. 

_ But out of these efforts to plant something that should be dis- 
tnctly Norwegian have come two higher institutions which promise 
to remain important factors in the educational system of the Nor- 
Wegian area: Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, and St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota. ‘The former is a monument to the wise 
direction of its first president, Laur. Larsen, who guided its activities 
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for more than forty years. The institution is not coeducational and 
is almost unique in the West in its emphasis on the Classics. As a col- 
lege devoted chiefly to the preparation of men for further study in 
theological courses, Luther College has lost some of its earlier im- 
portance. It has in recent years, however, developed a new field of 
activity which promises to be increasingly fruitful as the years go by: 
it has undertaken to save for generations to come the historical memo- 
rials of the immigration period. The future historian of the Norwe- 
gian movement into the Northwest will find the museum and the 
library of Luther College indispensable for the completion of his task. 

St. Olaf College was founded largely through the efforts of the 
Reverend B. J. Muus, who for nearly half a century was a power 
among the more conservative of his people in the West. But the 


formulation of its educational policy was to a large extent the work | 
of its first president, Thorbjérn Mohn. St. Olaf appeals to a large | 
and varied constituency and is more like the conventional Wester? | 


college than is the college in Decorah. But this institution, too, has 
achieved unique distinction in a special and somewhat unusual line. 
Under the leadership of a great musical director, F. Melius Christian- 


sen, the students of St. Olaf have developed the singing of church | 
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music to a degree that has called forth the admiration of musical critics 
throughout the land. The St. Olaf choir is known from sea to sea and 
even across the sea. 

The history of these two foundations illustrates admirably the 
change that has come into the intellectual life of the Norwegian element 
during the last generation. They no longer profess devotion to the 
older nationalistic ideal; they find their faculties in the graduate schools 
of the nation; they give their instruction in the language of the land. 
But this does not mean that they have repudiated their past. Courses 
in the language, the literature, and the history of the Norwegian 
people still form an important part of the curriculum, for the immi- 
grant still treasures the inheritance that has come to him from the 
ancient kingdom in the North. 

Another institution that served to strengthen the bonds that 
bound the settlements to the mother country was the newspaper. The 
first Norwegian newspaper in America was Nordlyset, which began 
to send forth a pale light from a farm house in Muskego in 1847. Its 
editor was J. D. Reymert, a man who seems to have been more highly 
gifted than the average pioneer. Reymert’s venture was short-lived; 
it came to an end in 1851. The next year saw the birth of a new pub- 
lication, Emigranten, which still continues in Minneapolis Tidende. 
Skandinaven, for a long time regarded as an oracle by its readers, 
first saw the light of day in 1866. As the years passed a number of 
other newspaper ventures were launched, many of which had a brief 
career only. Most of these were political organs, but in nearly every 
case their columns were also open to religious discussion. 

These papers furnished such news as the pioneers prized the most 
and provided other intellectual nourishment for a hungry people. 
They also served the important purpose of interpreting American 
institutions to the new citizens. In this respect their work has largely 
been completed. In recent years the foreign language press has waned 
rapidly. Among the forty-seven Norwegian and Danish publications 
listed by Ayer in 1924, only half a dozen are still important as pur- 
veyors of news. 

The New Norway has also produced a literature of its own, 
though one that is neither large nor impressive. A respectable num- 
ber of writers have brought their offerings of stories and verse, most 
of which have displayed very little originality either in thought or 
form. We have had a few writers, however, whose works are likely 
to live as long as Norwegian is still read in the Northwest. H. A. 
Foss and Peer Strémme have described in vivid Norse the life in the 
earlier days of Norwegian settlement. In recent years the life of the 
transition period has been described with remarkable insight by 
O. A. Rélvaag of St. Olaf College. Mention should also be made of 
W. Ager and Julius Baumann, whose writings show literary qualities 
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of a high order, 
In this situation 
there is nothing 
strange. The im- 
migrant host was 
recruited chiefly 
from the farmer 
class and its mem- 
bers found them- 
selves most at home 
in the rural settle- 
ments. Here the 
struggle with the 
soil and the mort- 
Tue Orv Mary Buiprine at Luter CoLiece gage left but little 
energy for the cul- 
tivation of any form of the arts. But the chief difficulty was that out 
on the prairies there was a single intellectual interest, and only one: the 
church and the things that belonged to the church. Such schools as 
were founded had largely in view the training of clergymen; and the 
only professional career that was regarded with real sympathy was 
that of the priesthood. 

It is recorded that in 1842 Elling Eielsen traveled on foot from 
Illinois to New York to arrange for the printing of a Norwegian 
book, a popular religious manual by Erik Pontoppidan. A decade 
later the Norwegians began to print their own books, all of which 
were of a devotional character. For several decades the output of 
the Norwegian press was almost exclusively devoted to the church. 

In the field of pure scholarship the record is more satisfactory. 
The Norwegian colleges aim at high standards of instruction; but 
for productive research they are not well prepared. In several of the 
state universities, notably in Wisconsin and Minnesota, there are 
departments devoted to the Scandinavian languages; in the institu- 
tions named these are administered by Julius E. Olson and Gisle 
Bothne. There is also a large and growing body of Norwegian stu- 
dents in the graduate schools of institutions located outside the Nor- 
wegian area. 

On the side of intellectual culture the barriers have been broken 
and Norwegian scholars can be found all over the land. Some of 
these have made notable careers. It is doubtful whether any Ameri- 
can economist has written more brilliantly than Thorstein B. Veblen. 
Among philologists none ranks higher than George T. Flom. In 
the field of history Knut Gjerset holds a high and unique place. It 
is not possible to mention all who have achieved distinction in schol- 
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came in the field of politics. The first Norwegian to receive political 
recognition was J. D. Reymert, who sat in the conventions that framed 
the constitution for the new state of Wisconsin (1847-1848). In 1882 
Knute Nelson was elected to Congress after a most exciting canvass 
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which is vividly described by 
Stromme in Unge Helgesen. 
The participation of the Nor- 
wegian element in American pol- 
itics is one that has been fre- 
quently dealt with, however, and 
need not be traced further in this 
article. 

The most significant fact in 
this participation is this, that the 
Norwegian element has belonged 
almost exclusively to one party. 
Originally the Norse pioneers 
were attracted toward the Demo- 
cratic party, chiefly because of its 
liberal policy in the matter of nat- 
uralization. But there was the 
slavery issue, and on this question 
the Norwegian pioneers could 
not follow the Democratic lead- 
ers. Ole Rynning in his T'rue 
Account of America (1838) de- 
scribed the “peculiar institution” 
in a vigorous paragraph and 
closed his indictment with the fol- 
lowing significant sentence: 
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“There will probably soon come a separation between the Northern and 
Southern states or a bloody conflict.” Rynning’s “Account” was 
widely read and is believed to have been quite influential in steering 
the migration away from border states like Missouri and into the free 
soil area of the Northwest. 

The earliest declaration on the subject of slavery by an important 
group of Norwegian frontiersmen was section 14 of the “Old Consti- 
tution,” a church ordinance adopted by Ejelsen and his followers on 
April 13 and 14, 1846. In this document the traffic in slaves is de- 
nounced as “a frightful sin,” and the new communion pledges itself 
to labor with all possible energy “to the end that the slaves may be 
freed. . . . For [the negroes] are redeemed by the same blood and 
are destined to inherit the same glory as other races.” 

From the position taken in this pronouncement the new citizens 
never receded. The following year Reymert began the publication 
of Nordlyset, a Free Soil newspaper. When the Republican party 
was organized the Norsemen immediately joined its ranks, where 
they long remained almost to a man. During the half century follow- 
ing the Civil War the political importance of the Norwegian element 
was that it helped to hold the Northwestern states for the Republican 
ticket and thus assisted materially in maintaining Republican rule 
throughout the nation. 

Norwegiandom as a social system probably enjoyed its most vig- 
orous days in the early nineties. The social and ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments of the strenuous decade of the fifties still appeared to be work- 
ing efficiently and promised to serve for a long time to come. In the 
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years that have passed since then 
their strength has waned somewhat. 
But the more important are still 
functioning, though not exactly in 
the old form or in the old way. For 
one thing they are finding a new 
medium of expression in the lan- 
guage of the land. 'This change has 
been due not so much to external 
pressure as to a necessary process of 
assimilation with other elements into 
a more distinctively American type 
of citizenship, holding more strong- 
ly to the native culture, and thor- 
oughly rooted in Western soil. 
When the Norwegian pioneers 
came into the Fox River valley, they 
found the territory beyond Chicago 
to the north and the west almost un- 
occupied. An important movement 
from New York and New England ee Se Borune, Heap OF THE 
= Z - CANDINAVIAN EPARTMENT IN THE UNI- 
was headed, however, in this direc-  versrry or Minnesora anp CHAIRMAN OF 
tion; and so it came about that the THE NorweGIAN CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 
new states of the Northwest were 
founded and organized by men with Yankee traditions. During the 
later thirties Germans were coming in great numbers, and Swedish 
immigrants began to arrive about 1840. The Danes were also coming 
into the country, though in no great numbers before 1870. Many 
other elements are also represented in the population of the North- 
west; but these three are the most important: the German, the Scandi- 
navian, and the New England Yankee. In the process of assimila- 
tion none of these will absorb the rest: all will be fused into a new 
racial unit, one that in some important respects will differ materially 
from the dominant types in the East, the South, or the farther West. 
To this new racial union the Norwegian will contribute all those quali- 
ies of sanity, courage, persistence, and strength which have made 
his people a race of achievement. To the spiritual treasures of the 
New World he will contribute all that is best in the Norse tradition. 
In the course of history the Northern peoples have gone into many 
countries, and they have never come with empty hands. 
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“Restaurationen”— the Norse Mayflower 


By Rasmus B. ANDERSON 


N THE 4th of July, 1825, began the Norwegian emigration to 
this country. The first emigrants left Stavanger, a quaint 
old town on the west coast of Norway, on our National day of 

Independence, in a small sloop named Restaurationen. The officers 
and passengers numbered, counting men, women, and children, fifty- 
two souls, and when they reached New York on the 9th of October 
they were fifty-three, a little girl having been born on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember in the Mid-Atlantic. The centennial of the departure from 
Norway of this Norwegian Mayflower is soon to be celebrated, and 
the event has been fittingly recognized by our government. The 
Post Office Department is issuing a memorial stamp, and Congress 
has authorized a silver medal in commemoration of the event. 

In connection with this centennial, it is eminently proper to review 
the history of the movement that began a hundred years ago. 

The father and promoter of Norwegian emigration in 1825 was 
Cleng Peerson, who was born in Norway on May 17th, 1782, and died 
in Texas on December 16th, 1865. Some years ago I wrote for the 
AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEwW an extended account of Cleng 
Peerson, to which readers of this article are referred, while I may be 
permitted to repeat: that he, as the emissary of a Quaker society in 
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THE NORSE MAYFLOWER 349 
Stavanger and vicinity, went to America in 1821, remained here for 
three years investigating conditions and prospects for Norwegian 
immigrants, and returned to Norway in 1824 with a most optimistic 
report. 

, The leader of the Restaurationen party of emigrants was Lars 
Larson i Jeilane. He was born in Stavanger, Norway, September 
24, 1787. He became a ship-carpenter and served on board a Nor- 
wegian merchant ship. During the Napoleonic wars Russia com- 
pelled Denmark to make war on England, but was unable to prevent 
England from sending a fleet to the Sound, where a bloody naval 
engagement was fought on the 2nd of April, 1801. Six years later, 
in September, 1807, to cross the plans of Napoleon, England bom- 
barded Copenhagen and captured the Danish fleet. The allies of 
Denmark afforded her no protection. In the Danish war with Eng- 
land from 1807 to 1814, the commerce and finances of Denmark were 
ruined, and Denmark, as an ally of France, was put on a war-footing 
with nearly all of Europe. Denmark lost Norway and other posses- 
sions and was left in a bankrupt condition. I mention this here for 
the reason that down to 1814 Norway had for several hundred years 
been united with Denmark, so that this war also involved Norway. 

In the first year of the war, that is to say, in 1807, the ship in 
which Lars Larson was employed was captured by the English, and 
he and the rest of the crew remained prisoners of war in England for 
seven years. In 1814, immediately after the treaty of peace, he, with 
the other prisoners, was released, and he thereupon spent a year in 
London in the employ of a prominent Quaker lady, the widow Mar- 
garet Allen, mother of Joseph and William Allen, who at that time 
held high positions near the English Court. During the period of 
his imprisonment and during his subsequent sojourn in London, Lars 
Larson had acquired a pretty thorough speaking knowledge of the 
English language, and he had also become converted to the Quaker 
religion. Some of his Norwegian companions in captivity had like- 
wise accepted the Quaker faith. In 1816 Lars Larson returned to 
Norway, and he and his friends at once began to make propaganda 
for Quakerism and to organize a little Society of Friends. In Stav- 
anger he and Elias Tastad and Thomas and Metta Hille became 
the founders of the Society of Friends in Norway. This Society 
never became large and never spread beyond the limits of Stavanger 
Amt or County, but it still exists, and to-day numbers about two 
hundred adult members. The first Quaker meeting in Norway was 
held in the home of Lars Larson in the year 1816. He was not mar- 
ried at the time, but his deaf and dumb sister, Sara, kept house for 
him. At Christmas, in 1824, he married Martha Georgiana Peerson, 
who was born October 10, 18038, on Fogn, a small island near Stavan- 
ger. Miss Peerson was in no way related to Cleng Peerson. 
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During the time we are now discussing, Norway, and particularly 
the southwest coast districts, contained a large number of semi-dissent- 
ers from the established Church—the followers of Hans Nielsen 
Hauge, a reformer, born in 1771. Though he had only a common 
peasant education, he began to preach in 1795. He protested against 
the liberalism and secularization then prevalent among the clergy 
of Norway. He advocated the right of laymen to preach and laid 
special stress upon the spiritual priesthood of all believers, while he 
was, on the other hand, charged with an extravagant undervaluation 
of an educated ministry, of ordination, and of the ceremonies prac- 
tised by the State Church. 

Hauge’s zeal secured him many followers, particularly among 
the peasants, who did not, however, as did the Quakers, withdraw from 
the established Church. Still, they were looked upon with disfavor 
by the governing class, and their leader, Hauge, was sent to prison 
for seven years. ‘The Haugeans looked upon their leader as a mar- 
tyr, and this fact intensified the strained relations existing between 
them and the civil and religious rulers of Norway. It may be stated, 
without exaggeration, that many of the government officials of that 
time, not only those who had charge of secular affairs, but also the 
servants of the Church, were inclined to be arbitrary and overbearing, 


and all dissenters from the Lutheran Church, which was the State re- | 
ligion, were persecuted by those in authority. The treatment accorded | 


to Hauge is proof of this. Although he was guilty of no crime known 
to the code of morality, and although he was one of the most sincere 
Christians in all the land, he, like John Bunyan in England, was made 
to languish for seven long years within the walls of a prison simply 
because he held profound religious views and insisted on practising 
them. All the followers of Hauge were made to feel more or less the 


keen edge of scorn from their superiors. The persecution of the | 
Quakers is, however, a still darker chapter in the modern ecclesiastical | 


history of Norway. On a complaint of the State priest the Sheriff 


would come and take the children by force from Quaker families and | 
bring them to the priest to be baptized. People were fined for not | 


going to the Holy Communion. Parents were compelled to have 
their children confirmed, and even the dead were exhumed from their 


graves in order that they might be buried in consecrated ground | 


according to the Lutheran ritual. 
These cruel facts, I regret to say, are perfectly authenticated, and 


there is not a shadow of doubt that this disgraceful intolerance on the | 


part of the officials in Norway, as in the case of the Huguenots in 
France and the Puritans and Independents in England, was one of 
the main causes of the first large exodu: from Norway to the United 


States of America. The very fact that Norwegian emigration begal | 
in Stavanger County, and that the emigrants were dissenters from / 
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THE NORSE MAYFLOWER 351 
the established Church, is conclusive proof of the correctness of this 
view. Here it was that Lars Larson, Elias Tastad, and Thomas and 
Metta Hille had founded the Quaker Society. In the city of Stavan- 
ger and in its vicinity many had been converted to the Quaker doctrine, 
and there were no Quakers in Norway outside of Stavanger County. 

In all lands and climes, the beginning of emigration can often be 
traced to religious intolerance and persecution. Did not France lose 
half a million of her most desirable citizens on account of the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots? Did not the Huguenots flee to Switzerland, 
Holland, England, and to America? Wherever they settled they 
brought with them art and manufacture and the refinement of civili- 
zation, and so they enriched their adopted countries. And what of the 
Pilgrim fathers who landed in Plymouth in 1620 and founded the 
first settlement in New England? Were they not men of strong 
minds, good judgment, and sterling character, and did they not rigidly 
conform their lives to their principles? Persecution led them to emi- 
grate, and in New England they embodied their principles in a frame- 
work of government, on which a most stable foundation of our Great 
American Republic has been built up. History repeats itself in Nor- 
way in the early years of the nineteenth century, and the sloop Res- 
taurationen left Norway in 1825 because Quakers were not permitted 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. The 
story of William Penn is repeated in Norway. 

Of course, there were economic reasons also, and the emigrants 
hoped to better their material as well as their religious conditions. It 
should also be remembered that there was a widespread feeling of 
suspicion and distrust among the common folk of Norway against the 
office-holding class. There were many unprincipled officials who ex- 
acted exorbitant and even unlawful fees for their services, and with 
such officials ordinary politeness to the common man was out of the 
question. Thus, poverty, oppression on the part of the officials, and 
religious persecution co-operated in turning the minds of the people 
in Stavanger city and county toward the land of freedom and abun- 
dance in the far West. 

While I am compelled to present these gloomy pictures of con- 

ditions in Norway in the early part of the last century, I am happy 
to be able to state that things have changed radically since then. A 
broad religious tolerance now exists there and has accelerated the tend- 
ency which since 1840 has been steadily toward more freedom and 
toward more opportunities for all classes of citizens. 
_ The emigration from Stavanger afterwards inspired the people 
in other parts of Norway to leave the Fatherland and seek homes in 
America. In each succeeding group there was a pioneer, a leader, and 
these leaders will not be forgotten in connection with the centennial 
celebration. 
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Cleng Peerson, from the Farm Hesthammer, in Tysver Parish, 
Skjold District, Stavanger County, was the man who gave the first 
impetus to the emigration of Norwegians to America. As already 
stated, in the year 1821, he and a comrade, by name Knud Olson Eide, 
from the small island, Fogn, near Stavanger, left Norway and went 
by the way of Gothenburg, Sweden, from Norway to make an inves- 
tigation of conditions and opportunities in America. Cleng and Knud 
were practically sent on this mission by the Quakers of Stavanger 
County. Cleng and Knud were not themselves Quakers, but they 
were dissenters from the established church. Cleng was strongly 
attached to the Quakers and sympathized with their religious views, 
so far as he gave religion any thought, but neither of them had at this 
time any very pronounced religious convictions. While they dissented 
from the State Church, they had not accepted the tenets of any other. 
They appear to have lacked, to a certain extent, the religious tempera- 
ment. 

After a sojourn of three years in America, all that time spent in 
and around New York City, where they did such work as they could 
find, Cleng Peerson being a carpenter by trade, they returned to 
Norway i in 1824. Here their reports of social, political, and religious 
conditions in America and their discussion of opportunities in the 
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New World awakened the greatest interest, and culminated in a reso- 
lution to emigrate. 

Lars Larson, the same man at whose house the first Quaker meet- 
ing had been held in 1816, at once undertook to organize a party of 
emigrants, being successful in finding a number of people who were 
ready and willing to join him. Six heads of families converted their 
scanty worldly possessions into money and purchased a sloop which 
had been built in the Hardanger Fjord, and which they loaded with a 
cargo of iron. For this sloop of forty-five tons burden and cargo 
they paid the sum of 1800 Norwegian dollars. While six of the party 
owned some stock in this vessel, the largest share was held by Lars 
Larson, who was in all respects the leader of the enterprise. He had 
acquired a pretty thorough knowledge of the English language dur- 
ing his eight years’ sojourn in England, and the general supervision 
of the preparations and of the voyage naturally fell into his intelligent 
hands. The captain, Lars Olson Helland, and the mate, Erikson, 
were engaged by him. 

This little Norwegian Mayflower of the nineteenth century re- 
ceived the name Restaurationen (The Restoration) and on the Ameri- 
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can day of Independence, July 4, 1825, the brave little company of 
emigrants sailed out of the harbor of the ancient city of Stavanger. 
The company consisted of fifty-two persons, including the two officers 
mentioned, chiefly from Stavanger city and Tysver Parish, north of 
Stavanger. There were also a few from other parts of Stavanger 
County. They were fifty-two when they left Stavanger, but when 
they reached New York on the second Sunday of October (October 
9th) they numbered fifty-three, Mrs. Martha Georgiana Larson, the 
wife of the leader, having given birth to a beautiful girl baby on the 
2nd of September. 

Their fourteen weeks’ journey across the Atlantic Ocean was a 
romantic and perilous one. The stories of that voyage, told to me by 
one of the party, were the delight of my childhood. They passed 
through the British Channel, and a few days later they anchored in 
a small harbor named “The Lizzard” on the coast of England, where 
they remained until the next day. Here they began to sell liquor to 
the residents, which was against the law, and when they perceived the 
danger in which they had thus placed themselves, they made haste 
to steer the little craft out on the boundless ocean. They either must 
have lost their reckoning by looking for the trade winds, or the captain 
must have been somewhat deficient in his knowledge of navigation, 
or, to take a more charitable view of the case, the wind must have been 
against them, for when we next hear of them we find them drifting 
into the harbor of Funchal in the Island of Madeira. Near the Ma- 
deira Islands they found a pipe of wine floating on the water. It must 
have been very old wine, for the cask in which it was contained was 
entirely covered with barnacles. Lars Larson got out in a yawl-boat 
to fish it up, and while he was putting a rope around the pipe, a shark 
came near biting his hand off. To celebrate this piece of good fortune, 
both the officers and passengers had to taste of the delicious contents 
of the pipe of wine, and the result was that most of them got more or 
less under its influence. In consequence they neglected their duties. 
They came drifting into the Harbor of Funchal without colors and 
without command. Here it was feared they had some kind of con- 
tagious disease on board, and one of the officers of the Bremen, a vessel 
anchored in the harbor, shouted to them that if they did not wish to 
be greeted by the cannon already aimed at them by the fortress, they 
had better hoist their colors at once. Thorstein Olson Bjaadland, who 
was for many years our neighbor in Wisconsin, never grew weary 
of telling us this story, and he always added that it was he who hunted 
up the Norwegian flag which was stored away with other baggage, 
and ran it up the mast, thus averting the danger. A couple of custom- 
house officers then came on board the ship and made an investigation, 
finding everything in good order. Much attention was shown to the 
party at Funchal. The American Consul increased their store of 
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provisions, giving them also an abundance of grapes, and before their 
departure he invited the whole sloop party to a magnificent dinner. 
They arrived in Funchal on Thursday, July 28th, and left the follow- 
ing Sunday, July 31st, and as they sailed out of the harbor the fortress 
fired a salute in their honor. 

Four weeks had passed since they left Stavanger, and for ten 
more weary weeks the sloop had to contend with the angry waves of 
the rough Atlantic. It may be added here that only the captain and 
mate were seamen in the strict sense of the word, but Lars Larson 
was by trade a ship-carpenter, and most of the adult men on board, 
having been reared on the coast of Norway as fishermen, were nat- 
urally familiar with the sea. 

In New York quite a sensation was awakened by the fact that 
these Norwegians had ventured across the ocean in so small a craft. 
Such a thing had not been heard of before. Here they also got into 
trouble with the authorities, on account of having a larger cargo and 
a larger number of passengers than the American laws permitted a 
ship the size of the sloop to carry, and in consequence of this violation 
of Uncle Sam’s laws, Captain Lars Olson Helland was arrested, and 
the ship with its cargo was seized by the custom-house authorities of 
New York. 

Cleng Peerson was in New York when the sloop arrived there. 
He had again gone by the way of Gothenburg, Sweden, and was in 
New York ready to receive his friends and to give them such assist- 
ance as he was able. He had found Quakers in New York, who were 
prepared to give our Norwegian Pilgrims a welcome and such help as 
they most needed. I suppose the authorities in New York, partly in 
consideration of the ignorant and childish conduct of the sloop immi- 
grants and partly influenced by the powerful intercession of Quaker 
Friends, decided to be merciful. The fact is, at all events, that the 
captain was released from captivity, and the sloop and its cargo were 
restored to their owners. 

I have it from the lips of passengers who came in the sloop that 
the Quakers in New York took a deep interest in these Norwegian 
newcomers, who were well-nigh destitute of food, clothing, and 
money. ‘These Friends gave many of them shelter under their own 
roofs and supplied them with money to relieve their most pressing 
needs. The Quakers showed themselves in this case, as everywhere in 
history, to be friends indeed. Mrs. Atwater, the lady who was born 
on the sloop, has told me, on the authority of her parents, how kind the 
Quakers in New York were to all the sloop people. Enough money 
was raised by the Quakers to pay the expenses of the immigrants, 
$6.00 for each, from New York City to the town of Kendall in Orleans 
County, New York, where farms were secured by them. 
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Here, then, was formed the first Norwegian settlement in Amer- 
ica in modern times. 

The captain and the mate remained in New York. The leader 
of the party, Lars Larson, sent his wife and daughter on with the rest 
of the sloop party to Kendall, but he himself remained for several 
weeks in New York City to dispose of the sloop and its cargo. He 
finally succeeded in selling both for the paltry sum of $400. By this 
time winter had set in, and it was in the early days of December that 
he started out to join his family. The canal was frozen, and he had 
to skate from Albany to Holley in Orleans County, twenty-three miles 
beyond Rochester. He did not remain with the colony in Kendall, but 
went with his family back to Rochester, where he soon obtained em- 
ployment from a canal-boat builder. He prospered, and in a short 
time he was able to go into business for himself as a canal-boat builder. 
It will be remembered that he had been a ship-carpenter in Norway, 
and both by his knowledge of English and by his trade he was equipped 
for his new occupation. 

Lars Larson is described as a rather small man with a smooth, 
intelligent face, with dark hair which turned gray very early. He 
was a kind husband and a good father, in short, a man of good habits 
and large-hearted. His home in 
Rochester was hospitality itself. In 
the years from 1836 to 1845 he re- 
ceived visits from thousands of Nor- 
wegians who were on their way from 
Norway to Illinois and Wisconsin. 
They brought him fresh news from 
Norway, and from him they received 
valuable information and advice con- 
cerning America. His canal-boat 
business prospered, and already in 
1827 he was able to build for himself 
and family a very substantial house 
in Rochester, a house which still 
stands on the original site and which 
is the oldest house now in exist- 
ence built in America by a Norwe- 
gian Argonaut of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The house was occupied until 
recently by Georgiana Larson, the 
youngest and only surviving child of 
Martha and Lars Larson. At pres- 
ent time she rents it to tenants, liv- 
Lars Larson, tue Leaver or tHE Stoor jing herself in a smaller house near 
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19, this year. She never married. 
Lars Larson lost his life by an 
accident November 13, 1845, while 
on his way to New York with a canal- 
boat which he intended to sell. He 
died from a fall from the boat into 
the canal. He had given his children 
a good education, and on his death 
left them, not a fortune, but a com- 
petency for maintaining the old 
home. His widow, Martha Georgi- 
ana, a woman of great intelligence 
and force of character, lived to a ripe 
old age. The writer met her in 1875 
and was struck with her stateliness 
and womanly dignity. She had be- 
Marna Larson, Wire or Lans Larson, come entirely Americanized, but still 
ee pe spoke her old Stavanger dialect with 

ease and fluency. Her death occurred in Rochester, October 17, 1887. 
Mr. and Mrs. Larson left eight children, six girls and two boys. 
Their oldest child, born on the sloop in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, was a girl whom they named Margaret Allen, after the Quaker 
widow with whom her father had lived for a year or more in London, 
and through whose influence he had embraced the Quaker faith. Mar- 
garet Allen married, in 1857, John Atwater of Rochester, who later 
became a prominent publisher in Chicago. She died December 12, 
1916, in her home at Western Springs, near Chicago, Illinois, and 
is survived by a son and two daughters. Another daughter, Martha 
Jane, born July 80, 1832, married an inventor of New York, Elias 
C. Patterson, who died in Rochester, New York, in 1879. She has 
the honor of being one of the first two persons of the Norwegian 
group of our population to have 
taught in our public schools. She 
began teaching in Rochester dur- 
ing vacation in 1844, when she 
was only twelve years old and had 
about twenty scholars, who paid 
her ten cents a week each. She 
then attended a ladies’ seminary 
and became assistant teacher in 
it in 1848. In the spring of 1850 
she taught a public country school 
in Kendall, Orleans County. In 
the spring of 1851 she taught at 
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autumn of the same year she was 
given a position in one of the pub- 
lic schools of Rochester, New 
York. She came west in 1857 
and entered the public schools of 
Chicago as a teacher. Her name 
deserves to be remembered on 
that account. Many a Miss Lar- 
son or Miss Olson has given in- 
struction in our American com- 
mon schools, but Martha Jane 
Larson was one of the first 
two. The very first of the Nor- 
wegian group in this country 
to teach in our public schools was 
a niece of Cleng Peerson, a 
daughter of the slooper, Corne- 
lius Nelson Hersdal. She mar- 
ried Canute Peterson and in 





Aw Op Picrure or Greorciana Larson, Onty 
1849 moved to Utah, where her Suavivine Daveurer or Lars Larson (10 THE 


Lerr), wirH Her Covustn, Mrs. ANNA Parker, 


husband became a_ prominent ig eee 


Mormon bishop; but before go- 

ing to Utah, she taught in the public schools in the Fox River settlement 
in Illinois, beginning in 1845, four years earlier than Martha Jane 
Larson. 

The sloop Restaurationen attracted the notice of the press in New 
York on its arrival from Norway. There were extended notices in 
the Commercial Advertiser for October 10, in the New York Daily 
Advertiser of October 12, in the New York American of October 
10; and on October 22 the New York American contained a long 
clipping from the Baltimore American. As our space is limited, we 
are unable to reproduce here the very interesting notices found in the 
New York papers of October, 1825, and we will have to limit ourselves 
to a notice found in the Albany Patriot October 24. Here it is: 

“On Saturday, as we are informed, the Norwegian immigrants that lately 
arrived in a small vessel in New York, passed through this city on their way to their 
place of destination. They appeared to be quite pleased with what they see in this 
country, if we may judge from their good-humored countenances. Success attend 
their efforts in this asylum of the oppressed.” 

In Kendall land was sold to the Norwegians by Joseph Fellows 
at $5.00 an acre, but as they had no money to pay for it, Mr. Fellows 
agreed to let them redeem it in ten annual installments. Each head 
of a family and adult person purchased forty acres. During the first 
year they suffered great privations. The land was heavily wooded, 
and the clearing of the forests required hard work. The emigrants 
longed to get back to old Norway, but like Xerxes of old they had 
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burned the bridges behind them, and a return would be not only 
humiliating but well-nigh impossible. Joseph Fellows and other 
benevolent neighbors helped them, and in the course of time their in- 
dustry brought its reward. 

As they did not reach New York before the 9th of October, it 
was November before they got settled in Kendall, and the cold weather 
soon set in. The country thereabouts was but sparsely settled in 1825, 
and there was not much opportunity for getting employment or shel- 
ter. Twenty-four of them, including their children, combined and 
put up a log house, 12 by 12 feet with a garret. Crowded together 
in this little hut, their patience must have been taxed to the utmost, 
and only the hope of a brighter future could support them under such 
circumstances. 

In those days threshing machines were not known, and these 
Norwegian settlers made their first little earnings by threshing out 
grain for the older settlers with a flail. For this kind of work they got 
every eleventh bushel. 

The next year, 1826, they cleared on an average two acres on 
each of their farms. On this piece of ground they raised wheat, which 
gave them bread for their next winter’s support. 

In the pioneer history of Orleans County, New York, written by 
Arad Thomas and published in 1871, we find the following interest- 
ing notice of this first Norwegian settlement in America: 


“About the year 1825 a company of Norwegians, about fifty-two in number, 
settled on the lake shore in the northeast part of the town. They came from Norway 
together and took up land in a body. They were an industrious, prudent, and worthy 
people, held in good repute by people in that vicinity. After a few years they began 
to move away to join their countrymen who had settled in Illinois, and but a few of 
that colony are still in Kendall. They thought it very important that each family 
should have land and a home of their own. A neighbor once asked a little Norwegian 
boy, whose father had happened to be too poor to own land, where his father lived, 
and was answered, ‘Oh, we don’t live nowhere; we hain’t got no home.’ ” 


This is touchingly prophetic of the fact that so large a percentage 
of the Norwegian immigrants have settled on farms and become 
owners of land. In this manner then began the great Scandinavian 
exodus of the nineteenth century, which has brought 1,250,000 immi- 
grants, and thus was founded the first settlement which has been fol- 
lowed by so many large and thrifty ones throughout the United States. 

As this sloop party will always be of the greatest interest to all 
Norwegians and their descendants in this country, I have taken all 
possible pains to ascertain definitely who the fifty-three persons were 
who came in it. By the aid of the survivors and various others who 
knew them, I think I am able to present a well nigh perfect list of the 
adult members, with the number of children in each family. Here it is: 
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(1 to 3) Lars Larson (i Jeilane), wife and daughter; (4 to 9) Cornelius Nelson 
Hersdal, wife and four children; (10 to 13) Johannes Stene, wife and two children; 
(14 to 18) Oyen Thompson (Thorson), wife and three children; (19 to 25) Daniel 
Stenson Rossadal, wife and five children; (26 to 30) Thomas Marland, wife and three 
children. These six families were the owners of the sloop, of which Lars Larson 
owned the largest share. (31 to 35) Simon Lima, wife and three children; (36 and 
37) Nels Nelson Hersdal and wife, Bertha; (38) Jacob Anderson (Slogvig) ; (39) 
Knud Anderson (Slogvig) ; (40) Sara Larson, deaf and dumb sister of Lars Larson; 
(41 and 42) Henrick Christofferson Hervig and wife; (43) Ole Johnson; (44) Gud- 
mund Haugaas; (45) Thorstein Olson Bjaadland; (46) George Johnson; (47) An- 
drew (Endre) Dahl, the cook; (48) Halvor Iverson; (49) Nels Thompson, a 
brother of Oyen Thompson; (50) Ole Olson Hetletvedt; (51) Andrew Stangeland; 
(52) Lars Olson Helland, the captain; (53) Erikson, the mate. 


The writer has himself seen and talked with eight of the sloop 





passengers, viz.: Thorstein Olson Bjaadland; Mrs. Lars Larson and | 
her daughter, Mrs. Atwater; Nels Nelson Hersdal and his wife; Mrs. | 


Hulda Olson, a daughter of Daniel Stenson Rossadal; Mrs. Martha 
Fellows and Mrs. Inger Mitchell, the last two daughters of Cornelius 
Nelson Hersdal; and he has had a considerable correspondence with 
three others: Mrs. Sara T. Ritchie, a daughter of Oyen Thompson; 
Mrs. Jacob Anderson (Slogvig), the daughter of Thomas Madland; 
and Mrs. Sara A. Peterson, the daughter of Cornelius Nelson 
Hersdal. 

In 1833, Cleng Peerson made a journey on foot from Kendall, 
New York, to LaSalle County, Illinois, and there selected the location 
of the second Norwegian settlement in America. He returned at once 
to Kendall, New York, and in 1834 and 1835 a large number of the 
settlers in Kendall moved west to LaSalle County, Illinois, where they 
secured land at the government price, and in the course of time they 


SEE 


were joined by immigrants coming from Norway in 1836 and the fol- | 


lowing years. This first settlement of Norwegians in the West be- | 


came very large and prosperous. The parents of the writer lived 
there from 1837 to 1840. 


The large body of Norwegian immigrants become Americanized | 
fully as rapidly as any other class of immigrants from the European | 
continent. They acquire the English language easily and make most | 


loyal citizens. They are by nature industrious and thrifty, and pay 
much attention to the proper education of their children. It is uni- 
versally admitted that the Norwegians are among the most desirable 


immigrants to this country from Europe. While the Norwegians | 


have filled a considerable number of offices, national, state, and county, 
and as a rule with great credit to themselves, they are not an office: 
seeking class. The Norwegian press is as a rule enlightened, of high 
ideals, and is exceedingly loyal to America and its institutions. 
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Nits Nitson Herspat anp His Wire, Bertua, THE Last Survivinc Couple 
OF THE Stoop Party 


Letters from the Sloop-Folk 


WO widely different men stand 

out in the history of the Norwegian 

settlement that began on American 
soil a hundred years ago. Cleng Peerson 
was the dreamer of dreams and seer of 
visions, the restless explorer and pioneer 
whose roving blood led him west to the 
Mississippi and south to the Gulf of 
Mexico. He found homes for others, but 
could never stay in one himself. Lars 
Larson, sometimes called Lars Larson i 
Jeilane, was the sober and thoughtful 
leader of men, the home-builder and 
patriarch, to whom his countrymen natu- 
rally looked for moral strength and mate- 
rial aid. Of Cleng Peerson we have little 
record except oral tradition. In the case 
of Lars Larson we are so fortunate as 
to have in addition a group of letters 
written by himself and members of his 
family. Some of these were addressed 
to Elias Tastad, leader of the Quaker So- 
ciety in Stavanger, and they have been 
carefully preserved in the Quaker con- 
gregation. Last year an American stu- 


dent, Gunnar Malmin, in his search for 
historical documents throwing light on 
the early emigration to America, visited 
Stavanger, talked with the president of 
the Quaker congregation there, Mr. Thor- 
stein Bryne, and was allowed to copy the 
letters. They have been put at the dis- 
posal of the Review, and we are glad to 
be able to reprint them here for the light 
they throw on Lars Larson and his wife, 
Martha, who certainly deserves to have 
her name inscribed at the top of the roll of 
honor of Norwegian pioneer women. 


Letter from Martha Larson, the Sloop- 
er’s wife, to Elias Tastad, dated Roches- 
ter, the 11th of the 10th month, 1837. 


Dear Friend Elias: 


I cannot let this good opportunity go 
by without letting you know that we are 
all well. As Lars is going to New York, 
I will tell you a little about our condi- 
tions, as well as about the other Nor- 
wegians here. Twelve Norwegians came 
here today, and are now sitting at the 
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table eating their supper. About two 
weeks ago there arrived from ninety to a 
hundred people. They stayed at our 
house and my brother’s house about a 
week, and we furnished meals for nearly 
all of them. Most of them have now gone 
to Illinois. Knud Eye with family and 
Endre Aragebo were the last to leave. 
There are still five families at our house, 
of the first emigrants who arrived; among 
them is Ole Riarson, who delivered your 
letter to me. It gave me great pleasure 
to receive your letter and to hear about 
all of you. I often think of you, dear 
friend, and of the other friends at Sta- 
vanger. I know that you have to contend 
with many difficulties both in your own 
home and otherwise, but, my friend, ask 
the Lord for strength and patience to 
deal carefully with the weak. If we walk 
patiently in the fear of the Lord, and 
show a good example, then shall we over- 
come the world. 

From Serena’s letter I learn the sad 
news that she has left the Society of 
Friends. I ask you as a friend that you 
visit her and speak to her in the greatest 
humility ; then possibly the Lord will still 
guide her on the way of peace. It is easy 
to fall, but, when we pray for God’s as- 
sistance, He will raise us up again. I can 
scarcely express my feelings towards all 
of you. Oh, that we may all walk care- 


fully, for we have the same enemy to con- 
tend with here as you have, but, if God 
be with us, then our enemy cannot lead us 
This has always been my com- 


astray. 
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fort through many trials and tribulations, 
The dissension among the Friends is the 
same now as before. Those who have left 
have shown the world a very poor ex- 
ample. But I shall not say anything 
more about their time for repentance. 

I am glad to say that, as far as | 
know, my dear Lars no longer associates 
with them, which is the greatest joy I 
could desire here on earth. He is greatly 
interested in church work, is diligent in 
his work, and we live together with great 
happiness, for God has blessed us with 
both temporal and spiritual gifts. We 
are blessed with six children, five girls 
and one boy. They are good, healthy, 
well-behaved children, who give us great 
joy: 

Eilert asked me in a letter last summer 
to advise him as to whether he should 
come here. I can truthfully say that 
the country is good, O but not so good as 
it used to be. The country itself is the 
same, but so many people move in from 
practically all parts of the world. I will 
not advise him either for or against com- 
ing; he will have to do as he himself sees 
fit. He asked if he could get land near 
Rochester. Yes, there is land enough for 
people who have money enough, but cul- 
tivated land costs from $100 to $200 an 
acre. People who are making a comfort- 
able living in Norway ought to stay where 
they are, and not come here. When they 
come to this country, most of them are 
without money, cannot speak the lan- 
guage, and have no friends. They refuse 
to bide their time and be patient. Elias, 
I want to ask you as a friend that you 
advise no one to come here who cannot 
help himself, because practically all of 
them come to us and we cannot help s0 
many. We, of course, do what we can 
for them all. I have gone around town 
looking for work for them, and Lars has 
taken many of them out into the country. 
We spare no pains to make them satisfied. 

In the newspaper Rigstidende, Janw- 


ary 4, 1838, we find a few extracts from & 
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aletter written by Lars Larson at Roches- 
ter. The chief difficulties that confront 
the newcomer are that he does not know 
the English language, and that, in most 
cases, he has not enough money. The 
Norwegian immigrants as a rule apply for 
help to the Norwegian consul at New 
York, who sends them to Larson at 
Rochester. He gives them whatever as- 
sistance he is able, financially and other- 
wise. The last ship from Stavanger, for 
example, brought ninety Norwegians, 
most of whom stayed three days at Lar- 
son's home; thirty of them went on to 
Illinois, but the rest remained with him, 
and twelve others have arrived. 

Immediately following Larson’s letter 
is one written by a Norwegian at Chicago, 
whose name is not mentioned. He tells 
that the voyage over the Atlantic took no 
less than seventy-four days. When the 
emigrants landed, most of them were 
without money, but the consul paid their 
fare as far as to Rochester, where they 
were received by Lars Larson and Ole 
Eie, who gave them meals and lodging, 
and lent them money enough to get to 
Illinois. 


Letter from Lars Larson, Rochester, 
the 9th of the 7th month, 1838. 


Dear Friend Elias Eliasen ['Tastad]: 


As there is such a good opportunity 
I wish to inform you that I, as well as 
my family, live well. As there are so 
many here who write letters to Norway, 
you will understand that each one writes 
according to the way in which he finds 
himself satisfied or dissatisfied. How- 
ever, as I learn to know human nature, I 
realize that men are continually restless, 
unless their hearts are where they ought 
te be. They think of nothing more im- 
portant than this present life. 

However, I want to tell you that we 
in this country have our troubles, just 
as well as you do. Personally, I cannot 
complain, because I have my daily bread 
and have enough so that I can share with 
the needy. But many of my country- 
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House Burtt 1n tHe Late Firties sy Henry 
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men are in a rather bad position, so that, 
unless charity were shown, I am sure 
their poverty would shorten their days. 
Most of them are dissatisfied, and would 
return to Norway if their money were not 
gone. Most of them have gone to Illinois 
or Missouri. They are steadily moving 
west, and how far they will eventually 
go, I do not know. I wish to say this 
much, that those who plan on coming 
here must be prepared to meet many diffi- 
culties that they have never thought of. 


Greet all my relatives and friends. I 
should like to make a visit home, but I 
do not believe it can be done, unless the 
times should change. Greet mother Inger, 
and tell her that we should like to have 
her come over to us, and that I will pay 
her fare. 


Letter from Mrs. Larson probably writ- 
ten a few years later, although it bears 
no date. Peculiarly enough, Mrs. Larson 
uses the English language, with a rather 
original orthography, to be sure. 


My Dear Friend Elias Tasta: 


I can’t let this good opportunity go by 
accept writing these few lines to you for 
to express little of my feeling and situa- 
tion. I have not for sometime past been 
very well but at present I am better. 
I and my husband went away last 5th 
month on acont of my health. We went 
from home the 16th of the same month 
and got to New York the 20th about 5 
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o'clock in the morning and 6 o'clock we 
took the steamboat for Philadelphia. 
Then we went about 30 miles by water, 
then we took the rail road car for about 
30 miles cross the New Jersey and 
through Berlington where Steven Grellet 
live, and from there we took the steam- 
boat again across Delawere River into 
Philadelphia, and there we staid for four 
days. We meet there excedingly kind 
friends and we tended meting twice and 
there we found Tormon Bournson, and 
from there we went again to N. Y. to tend 
the yearly meting, witch was very inter- 
esting to me. I had the comfort to be 
in company with our dear friend Steven 
Grellet, also, with a great minister from 
England of the name Joseph John Gerny. 
We all put up together to a friend of the 
name Collins. The meting lasted about 
5 days. O my dear Friend Elias, thou 
cannot have any idea what a good meting 
the yearly metings are. It has felt to me 
as a kingdom on the earth, and, if I may 
express myself, the friends has piered to 
me like angels for their love and chareity 
are very great towards each others. I 
have often thought of thee as well as the 
rest of the friends there and I feel a 
great love towards you all, more than I 
can with pen express. O that we may re- 
member the Savour’s word when he says 
leve one a nother. I concider that for 
the greatest part in the society, for were 
there is no forbearance for Paul says if 
he has evry thing els that belong to a 
Christean but has no love, it is all in 
vain. Therfore first and last let us love 
one a nother. 

I must tell thee a little about Metha. 
I have not seen her for about nine months 
but I have heard that she is well, but I 
calculate to go and see her as soon as 
possible. She lives about 20 miles from 
Rochester in a place that is called Farm- 
ington, with respectfully friends witch 
is called the Authordox friends, for she 
said she could not for consiecienes sake 
unite with those there is called Hicksides, 
but I for my part feel a great love for 
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that side as well as towards my own 
friends. 


Letter from Larson’s twelve-year-old 
daughter, Margaret, who, by the way, was 
born on the Sloop Restauration on its 
voyage over the Atlantic. 

Rochester, the 11th of the 7th month, 
1838. 


My Dear Grandmother if living and 
uncle John: 


I as well as my sisters and brothers 
should be very glad to see thee as well as 
uncle and aunt and cousins. We think of 
you and speak of you all very often. I 
wish Uncle would make up his mind and 
come here with his family and grand- 
mother; it would be a great satisfaction 
to us all, for we are sure that you will get 
along a great deal better here, and Uncle 
Ole is went to Illinois to see his land and 
he thinks he shall move there next sum- 
mer if he lives, and if Uncle John would 
come before Uncle Ole move there, then 
he could go with him, for he has said he 
give thee land enough to support thee and 
thy family, and my father also has land 
and no doubt that he will help thee as 
much as he can. It would be a great 
comfort to us and also to Uncle Ole as he 
is left the second time a widoer and he 
feel no doubt lonesome. 

O my dear Uncle, do thy best, 
sell all thee can and come away from that 
micerable place where thee now live, for 
my mother says that thee has been a slave 
and always will be as long as thee lives 
there. O therefore make haste, come 
away, for we cannot bear for thee to be a 
slave for Fortune (?), when thee can 
come here and be thy own master, for 
the land is as free for thee as for any- 
body els I will now tell thee 
by mother’s direction what to sell and 
what to keep. Don’t sell any of your 
feather beds and any other beds close 
(bed clothes). Fetch as much wollin close 
(woolen clothes), as you can, stockings 
and wollin yarn, for all kind of wollin is 
very dere here. 
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‘THe Peer Gynt Country,” By Sicurp Sxovu, at THE NorweciaN CENTENNIAL EXxuisirTIon, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


American Artists of Norwegian Descent 


S A FEATURE of the Norse Amer- 
ican Centennial at the Minnesota 
State Fair grounds in June there 

will be held an art exhibition. American 
artists of Norwegian descent residing in 
the United States and Canada have been 
invited to send in examples of their recent 
work to a competitive exhibition. In 
addition to this there will also be a loan 
exhibition of paintings by Norwegian 
masters and recognized American-N orwe- 
gian artists, and through the generous 
co-operation of the owners of these art 
treasures an impressive showing is antici- 


pated. Our illustrations present the 
work of some of the New York artists 
who will participate in the exhibition. 
Trygve Hammer’s sculptures and de- 
signs are familiar to readers of the Re- 
view. Sigurd Skou has often exhibited 
in New York galleries. Two years ago he 
visited Norway where he drew illustra- 
tions for Bojers’ The Last of the Vi- 
kings appearing serially in the Century 
Magazine. Among other artists who are 
to be represented at the Centennial are 
Thomas Bull and Thorbjérn Bassoe. II- 
lustrations of the work of some of the 
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“Oxtp Sartors From Brittany,” By Sicurp SKou 
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other exhibitors will appear in another 
issue of the Review. 

During April and May Jonas Lie and 
Brynjulf Strandenes have both held ex- 
hibitions of their paintings at the Milch 
gallery in New York, which have at- 
tracted much attention. Among the paint- 
ings shown by Strandenes were portraits 
of King Haakon of Norway, and the 
American minister to Norway, Mr. 


Svenson. 





Mrs. Georce Arvis, Portrair sy BryNJULF 
STranveN 4s, ExuisitTep In THE Mirco GALLery 
In New Yorx 





H Bust oF A Woman IN MarsBLeE BY TRYGVE 
EAD OF A Man 1n Woop, sy Trycve HamMeER HamMMER 








Current Events 
U. 3. A. 


@ Political dullness is the rule in Washington with the coming of the 
summer months, and with the Coolidge administration now firmly 
settled, the White House becomes about the only source of news as 
June arrives. In a number of recent addresses the President has 
shown himself much more communicative than the public gave Calvin 
Coolidge credit for, and among the interesting recent utterances was 
his talk before the Daughters of the American Revolution in Wasb- 
ington at the largest gathering of that body in recent history. Speak 
ing on the subject of immigration, the President said the limit placed 
on alien arrivals was an essential for the better assimilation of those 
who were admitted. He felt, besides, that the European countries 
could themselves not spare the numbers that would leave, providing 
no restrictions were placed on immigration here. @ Vice-President | 
Dawes was as good as his word when he stirred up the Senate with 
his inaugural address and declared that he would carry his plan for 
a reorganization of the Senate rules to the country. Since the ad jour- 
ment of Congress the Vice-President made two speeches in Boston in 
which he put Senator Butler of Massachusetts on record as favoring 
some modification of the rules. Later the Vice-President made another 
speech in New York in which he declared his intention to wage un- 
remitting battle until the change he advocated was adopted. € While 
American political affairs are of no special interest for the moment, the 
German election and the choice of Paul von Hindenburg as President | 
of the German Republic created an interest in the United States most 
unusual where foreign matters of such nature are concerned. After 
the first surprise, however, leading banking and industrial interests | 
were quoted to the effect that not only did the election of the German | 
Field Marshal not indicate a radical change in Germany’s political pro- | 
gram, but that the more conservative element in the Government might 

even work to some advantage as making for stability. The American 


— 


a 


newspapers, while in the majority of instances adverse in their criticism © 


of the German choice for President, later took the position that any na 


tion had the right to register the will of the public at the polls according 


to its own desire. @ The breaking out of an insipid revolution in Hor 
duras, Central America, led the American Government to order a de: | 


tachment from the cruiser Denver to land at Ceiba for the protection | 
of American interests. Great success attended the holding of the | 
Women’s World Fair at Chicago, for which preparations had beet e 
going forward for more than six months. The touch of a button by f 
Mrs. Coolidge was the signal for the opening of the fair, and Presi § 


dent Coolidge made an address over the radio. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Norway 


@ Opposition to the League of Nations is gradually decreasing in 
Norway. In the debate in the Storting March 17 on the government 
bill, granting 308,000 kroner as Norway’s part of the League expenses, 
only the Communists declared themselves hostile to Norway’s adher- 
ence to the League. The grant was passed by a very large majority. 
It is significant that the Socialists who previously were pronounced 
adversaries of the League have changed their opinion and voted for 
the Government proposal. At the same time the Storting granted 
55,000 kroner to cover the expenses of the Norwegian Delegation to 
the League Assembly in September this year. Outside the Labor 
parties there is in Norway no sympathy for disarmament, the general 
opinion being that Norway should take no isolated step in this matter 
but co-operate with the other European powers under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. A proposal of the Communist party, asking 
the Government to submit to the Storting a bill of complete disarma- 
ment, was rejected April 3 against 30 votes. Another Communist 
proposal to the effect that the disarmament question should be settled 
by a referendum was also rejected by a large majority, only the Labor 
parties voting in favor of it. The Storting on April 2 adopted a 
Government bill, empowering the Administration to conclude a new 
State loan of 100,000,000 kroner. The new loan will be spent in cov- 
ering old debts. @ Industrial peace seems guaranteed in Norway for 
the coming year, the General Federation of Tradeunions, as well as the 
Employers’ Association, having accepted the new wage agreements, 
proposed by the public mediator. The new agreements apply to all 
the more important home industries, including the building industry, 
and affect about 100,000 workers. In the chief export industries the 
wages agreements in force do not lapse till the autumn. 4 By the 
death of Gerhard Gran, former Professor of Norwegian literature at 
Oslo University, Norway has lost one of its foremost literary critics. 
As University teacher, as lecturer on literary subjects, and as editor 
of the two reviews Samtiden and Edda, Professor Gran wielded a very 
large influence not only in Norway but also in Denmark and Sweden. 
He was a man of great charm and a scholar who combined profound 
learning with esprit and a style of rare distinction. As a literary lec- 
turer he had no equal in Norway. @ At a recent meeting of the 
Industrial Association of Norway, Caesar Bang, chairman of the asso- 
ciation, presented a survey of the present and prospective outlook for 
the industrial enterprises of the country. He thought that last year 
was considerably better than most people had anticipated, and he dep- 
recated any unnecessary talk about bad times since matters had at 
no time been so bad as had been rumored. Mr. Bang was very opti- 
mistic as to the future. 
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Denmark 


@ The Radical party has consented to support the election of School 
Inspector P. J. Petersen as the Social-Democratic Mayor of the fourth 
division of Copenhagen. He was formerly chairman of the municipal 
representation in the Landsting, where he will be succeeded by Ludvig 
Christensen as Landsting member. I. A. Hansen will most likely be 
made chairman of the municipal representation of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. P. I. Petersen takes the place of H. C. V. Moller as 
mayor. The controversy regarding the finance law is not expected 
to lead to a new election, but it is considered certain that the conflict 
about the military reduction proposal will lead to further disputes 
between the Folketing and the Landsting. Fru Nina Bang has 
written for the publication, Revue des Pays du Nord, an article in 
which the Danish minister of Education sets forth the various changes 
she favors with regard to improved school instruction in Denmark. 


et 


Fru Bang is especially anxious to raise the status of the teaching | 


staffs. @ The latest figures of the Danish census show that on Noven- 
ber fifth of last year the population of the entire country was 3,386,274 
people; 782,105 in Copenhagen, 739,483 in the provincial cities and 
towns, and 1,918,696 in the country districts. The increase since 1921 
is 118,443 persons, or 3.62 per cent. € The Greenland committee of 
the Folketing has come to an agreement with respect to creating a 
Greenland Council, to consist of representatives of the different polit- 
ical parties. There is to be instruction in Danish in the Greenland 
schools, and a traveling school inspector for the colony. Denmark 
is this year looking forward with greater interest than ever to a large 
number of tourists because of the energetic campaign conducted with 
that end in view. Last year some 100,000 foreigners visited Copen- 
hagen. It is calculated that they spent around 25,000,000 kroner in 
the capital alone. @The annual report of the association, Dansk 
Samvirke, shows that progress along the entire line has been continuous. 
Membership has been increased from 3200 to 3700, with Danes in for- 


eign countries the greater number of new members. 4 Interest in | 


providing more modern and safer quarters for the National Museum 
is increasing with each month, and many committees report excellent 
results, so that the invaluable treasures now housed under very primi 
tive conditions can before long be safeguarded properly. @ A plan 
is under way at Odense, Denmark, for the enlarging of this inland 
port on the island of Funen, which within recent years has experienced 
a great increase in traffic. Business with England is particularly 
large, as Funen is one of the leading dairy sections of the country, and 
great quantities of feed and coal are required for the industry. 
@ There is a decided increase in trade between Denmark and Russia. 
In 1924 imports into Denmark were 62,000,000 kroner. 
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Freprik VirHetm Trorsson, Finance MINIsTeR OF SWEDEN, WuHo Diep May 5, aT THE 
Ace or Stxty. He Was Successor To Brantine as. LEADER OF THE SOCIALIST ParTY 


Sweden 


q A labor conflict unparalleled in Sweden since the great conflict in 
1909 seemed imminent last spring, but was fortunately averted 
through the mediation of a special commission appointed for the pur- 
pose by the government. A number of small strikes had hampered 
industrial life and irritated employers to a point where they had decided 
to declare a general lockout which it was expected would affect not less 
than 180,000 men. Decisive action was several times postponed in 
order to give the arbitration commission time to work, but as the nego- 
tiations seemed fruitless, the lockout went into effect in the middle of 
March. The Communist element within the labor organizations urged 
a general strike, but the majority of the men were against it. Finally, 
through the renewed efforts of the arbitrators, peace was made, and 
work was resumed. @ The returns from the last census have now been 
subjected to a thorough analysis, which shows a marked shifting of 
population from the rural districts to the cities and towns. In 1920 
the people living in urban communities numbered a little over a mil- 
lion and a quarter and constituted about one-fourth of the entire popu- 
lation. Now they number two million and constitute over a third of 
the entire population of the country. The change is not only due to the 
inevitable flow of population toward the cities. It can in part be ac- 
counted for by the growth of small rural communities. Where for- 
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merly there was only a handful of people, the harnessing of a waterfall 
and the consequent establishment of some small industrial enterprise 
may have drawn a sufficiently large number of families so that the com- 
munity now ranks as a village, and this increases the number of people 
who must be counted as town dwellers. @ The city of Stockholm has 
been allowed to grow in a somewhat haphazard fashion, so that oppor- 
tunities for solving both esthetic and practical problems have been 
neglected for lack of forethought. It is proposed now to remedy this 
state of things by adopting a definite city plan which is to be followed 
in the future. The task of drawing up the plan has been entrusted 
to Mr. P. G. Hornell. 


Swedish Inventions 
By Howard Mingos 
VI. The Electromagnetic Prospector 


INCE men first learned the value of metals they have been trying 
to find out how to locate precious minerals beneath the surface 
otherwise than by the tedious and expensive, and very often futile, 

method of prospecting with pick, shovel, and drill. Now and again in- 
struments have been designed to point out such minerals much as the 
divining rod is supposed to locate hidden springs of water, but they 
have never been successful. The prospector has been compelled to 
trudge miles pecking away at the earth in the hope that he will be 
lucky enough to stumble upon a mother lode which will prove the end 
of his long quest. For years, however, scientists believed that a similar 


purpose could be attained by means of electricity. H.R. Conklin, an | 
American, conducted valuable experiments along that line, and the | 
German inventors, Schilowsky and Raven, made many practical sug- 


gestions. 

Some years ago Karl Sundberg, a Swedish mining engineer, set 
forth a number of theoretical and empirical formulas tending to show 
that electricity could be used practically in prospecting. He outlined 


the sort of instruments required and part of the method to be followed. | 


Then came Hans Lundberg and Harry Nathorst, both mining en- 
gineers of Stockholm. They combined Sundberg’s methods with some 
original discoveries of their own, and set to work on an apparatus. 
With this completed, they went to the shores of Lake Menstriisk in 
the Skelleftea district of Sweden, where boulders bore traces of cop- 
per deposits. Their object was to find the mother lode. 

After they had made more than a hundred preliminary tests 
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they were convinced that the lode 
was not on the shore of the lake, 
but probably lay beneath the sur- 
face of the lake itself. Other 
tests were started in a small boat, 
and after the water had frozen 
over they enlarged their scale of 
operations, working on the ice. 
As the months passed, their funds 
commenced to run low and they 
knew that they must finish the 
work by spring, or it might be 
years before they again would 
have an opportunity of testing 
their unique methods. 

When the ice showed signs of 
melting, they had completed their 
preliminary survey and checked 
up the electrical indications. 
They had time to drill only one 
hole. The drilling machine was 
set up on the melting ice and a 
vertical hole started. And then 
beneath 30 feet of water and 10 
feet of mud, they struck the mother lode—rich copper ore. ‘Their ideas 
were proved practicable. 

Their method is based on the principles that bodies of ore are 
more conductive electrically than the surrounding earth. In operation 
it is like the ordinary transformer. Current in the primary coil of a 
transformer is surrounded by an electromagnetic field of force which 
induces a current in the secondary coil. This induced current also has 
its own electromagnetic field of force, a secondary field. Ore or any 
other extraordinary body of good conductivity below the surface acts 
practically like the secondary coil of a transformer. Wires are laid 
in shallow trenches on the surface, and the operators or prospectors 
virtually listen with receiving phones for the indications of existing 
ore bodies below. Apparatus measuring intensity and location serves 
to determine the character of these bodies—and there you have the 
system. It is utterly independent of galvanic contacts with the earth. 

To-day this sort of electrical prospecting under the direction of 
the Swedish engineers is being conducted in several parts of the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, Spain, Finland, Norway, and even on 
the island of Cyprus in the Mediterranean. The rapidity with which 
the observations can be made enables two engineers, with the aid of five 
unskilled men, to cover one square mile a week. 


ProsPpECTING BY ELECTRICITY 





The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 


Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


American Fellows 

The Saturday before Easter the Fel- 
lowship Jury of the Foundation met in 
New York to select the American Fellows 
to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. As 
in other years, the candidates had been 
considered first by special scholarship 
committees of many colleges so that when 
the Jury met the papers of 105 candi- 
dates were submitted to them. Four Trus- 
tees of the Foundation serve in the selec- 
tion of Fellows: Professor William Hov- 
gaard, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as Chairman, Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mr. John A. Gade, and 
Dr. George E. Vincent. With these are 
associated a group of experts in various 
departments, Professor Arthur E. Ken- 
nelly, Professor H. P. Talbot, Professor 
J. W. Toumey, Professor George B. 
Waterhouse, Professor C. H. Haskins, 
and Dr. David Scannell. 


Fellows to Sweden 

Four regular Fellows and two Indus- 
trial Fellows were selected for study in 
Sweden: JaMes Burton Nicuots, M.S., 
a graduate of Cornell University, now a 
post-graduate student in the University 
of Wisconsin, was appointed for the study 
of chemistry under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Svedberg. When Professor Sved- 
berg was in America in 1923, Mr. Nichols 
assisted him in developing an instrument 
for determining the size and distribution 





Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


of particles in colloids by a centrifugal 
process. Joun B. Leicutey, A.B., of 
Berkeley, Cal., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who is now a candi- 
date for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of California, 
was appointed a Fellow for the study of 
Geography. Mr. Leighley is now an 
Associate Professor in the Department 
of Geography in the University of Cal- 
ifornia. In Stockholm he will work 
chiefly with a previous Fellow of the 
Foundation, Professor Sten DeGeer. 
Emit D. W. Hauser, M.D., of Rochester, 
Minnesota, will study at the Karo- 
line Institute with Dr. Waldenstrém and 
Professor Haglund. Dr. Hauser is a 
graduate of Concordia College and the 
University of Minnesota. He received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the University of Minnesota in 1922, and 
is at present Assistant in Orthopedic 
Surgery in the Mayo Clinic. Muss Caro- 
LINE ScHLEEF, a fellow for 1924-1925, 
will continue her study of housing and 
social problems in Sweden. Her special 
problem is that of migratory labor, and 
she will take up first the much debated 
state project of providing the temporarily 
employed forest workers with homes and 
small farms to provide subsistence during 
the summer months. She will visit also 
the industrial centers and the rural vil- 
lages in the south of Sweden. 
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The Jury also named as Industrial 
Fellows to Sweden: Martin E. Ne tson, 
B.S., a student of hydro-electrical en- 
gineering of the University of Minnesota, 
and Cart G. De Lavat, B.S., a student 
of electrical engineering in Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology. As Ranking Alter- 
nate they selected Stertinc H. Emer- 
son, agriculturist, from the University of 
Michigan. 


Fellows to Denmark 


Two regular Fellows, one Special 
Scholar, and three Honorary Fellows 
were appointed to Denmark: Cart L. 
Wirners, B.A., of Deerfield, Mass., a 
graduate of Harvard University, was 
named for the study of English language 
and literature in Copenhagen. JouHn 
Atston Cxiark, B.S., of Clarksdale, Mo., 
a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, now an instructor in 
physics and a graduate student in this In- 
stitute, was appointed for the study of 
physics under the direction of Professor 
Bohr. His wife, Janz Dewey Cvrark, 
a daughter of Professor John Dewey of 
Columbia University, was named an 
Honorary Fellow to study radiation 
chemistry with Professor Bjerrum and 
Professor Bohr. Mrs. Clark is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and is a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Other Honorary Fellows 
are: James P. Baumpercer, D.Sc., of 
Leland Stanford University, whose med- 
ical studies will take him both to Den- 
mark and to Belgium; and Ceci V. 
Kine, Ph.D., of Columbia University, 
who will continue in Denmark a study 
of chemistry begun as Fellow for 1924- 
1925. A Special Scholarship was grant- 
ed to Jens Curistian Bay of the John 
Crerar Library in Chicago. Mr. Bay 
was named a Scholar of the Foundation 
in 1914 but was prevented from going to 
Denmark at that time by the World War. 
His purpose is to complete a study of the 
literary influence of Grundtvig. 
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Fellows to Norway 


Puitituirs Dean Car.eton, A.B., of 
Brown University, now Instructor in 
English in the Oregon State Agricultural 
College, was appointed a Fellow for the 
study of Norwegian literature and lan- 
guage. Dr. Wituiam Parten, Professor 
of biology in Dartmouth College, was 
granted a stipend to enable him to study 
certain stratified deposits at Spitsbergen. 
It is expected that his preliminary 
studies of this year will prepare the way 
for an expedition to Spitsbergen at some 
later time. Miss Guprun H. Hansen of 
Minneapolis, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was named an Hon- 
orary Fellow for the study of music. 
During the year 1924-1925 Miss Hansen 
has held a Fellowship of the American 
School of Music at Fontainebleau. 


A Survey of the Exchange with Norway 


The celebration of the Norse American 
Centennial makes this an appropriate 
time for us to review the student inter- 
change between the United States and 
Norway. The first appointment was 
made in the year 1909-1910, before the 
Foundation was organized, when Dr. 
Haakon Styri of the University of Chris- 
tiania and Trondhjem Institute was 
named for the study of Metallurgy at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. This 
first Fellow is now Chief of the SKF 
Laboratory in Philadelphia. In all we 
have appointed seventy-one Fellows and 
Scholars in the Norwegian Exchange, of 
whom forty-two were Norwegian students 
to the United States and twenty-nine 
have been American students to Norway. 
We think that our Associates may be in- 
terested in seeing the complete list of 
these Fellows: 


Norway to U. S. 
1909-1910 
Haakon Styri, Dr.Ing.; metallurgy 
1912-1913 
Bernard Bergersen; education 
Marta Dahl; domestic science 
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1913-1914 
Arnt Jakobsen; bridge building and 
iron construction 
Ellen Gleditsch, Dr.Sci.; radio-chem- 
istry 
1914-1915 
Lars Berg; engineering 
1915-1916 
Christian Wriedt; cattle breeding 
Ingebright G. Volden, M.S.E.; naval 
construction 
Magnus Andersen; secondary schools 
Alf Bauman; laws of inheritance 
1916-1917 
Martin L. Reymert; experimental psy- 
chology 
1917-1918 
Otto Lous Mohr, M.D.; biology 
A. E. Traaen; microbiology 
1918-1919 
John Ansteinson; library methods 
Herman Dedichen; chemistry 
1919-1920 
Aksel Pauli Andersen; structural en- 
gineering 
Erik Harilstad; pedagogy 
1920-1921 
Ditlef Furst Hald; railway technique 
David Hansteen; banking 
Einar Landfeldt, M.D.; physiology 
Robert Lepsoe; analytical methods for 
steel and Ferro-alloys 
Almar Naess; mathematics 
1921-1922 
Peder Chr. Alsgaard; electro-chemis- 
try 
David Hansteen; banking 
Anna Lous Mohr; architecture 
Ivar Rummelhoff; political economy 
Guttorm Toverud; Dentistry 
1922-1923 
Sigurd Fjaer, Cand.Theol.; psychol- 
ogy of religion 
Nanna Michelet; public charities and 
education 
Per Keyser Frélich; electro-chemistry 
Georg Vedeler; ship-building 
Thor Houeland; banking 
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1923-1924 
Henry C. M. Ingeberg; chemical jp. 
dustries 
Gustav Dahl; electrical engineering 
Torolv Scheie; commercial science and 
pedagogy 
A. K. M. Wold; geodetics 
Thor Houeland; banking 
1924-1925 
Otto F. Angell; banking 
Alf Kolflaath; Pomology 
Hans F. Nielsen; banking 
R. Ravnestad; chemical technology 
Gerda Moe; Barnard College 


U. S. to Norway 
1912-1913 
Henning Larsen, 
Philology 
Martin B. Ruud, Ph.D.; Philology 
1913-1914 
Martin B. Ruud, Ph.D.; Philology 
1914-1915 
Ingebright L. Lillehej, Ph.D.; Phild- § 
ogy 
1915-1916 
Johan O. Silseth; language and litera 
ture 
1916-1917 
Jens H. Hjelmstad; modern literature 
1919-1920 
Inga M. B. Norstog; language and lit 
erature 
1920-1921 
Anna Louise Beck; weather forecast 
ing 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; literature 
Alexander C. Maxwell; hydro-electrie 
engineering 
Merriam H. Trytten; physics 
Melvin T. Solve; literature and social 
sciences 
1921-1922 
Clifford Norman Anderson; hydro 
electric engineering 
Edith Hill Bayles; language and lit 
erature 
Dikka Bothne; language and literature 
Ingvald T. Braaten; hydro-electrit 
engineering 
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1922-1923 
Sigurd B. Hustvedt, Ph.D.; language 
and literature 
Anders Orbeck, Ph.D.; language and 
literature 
Oren Reed; hydro-electric engineering 
John R. Harshberger, Ph.D.; botany 
1923-1924 
Borghild M. Dahl; sociology 
Henning Larsen, Ph.D.; Old Norse 
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Gunnar J. Malmin; history 

Olaf N. Rove; geology 

Nils M. Ylvisaker; philosophy 

1924-1925 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness; library organ- 
ization 

Laird S. Goldsborough; drama 

Lieut. Edward H. Smith; oceanogra- 
phy 

Barent TenEyck; literature 


RESOLUTION ON THE NORSE-AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 


(Passed by the Trustees of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, May 2) 


WHEREAS, it is now one hundred 
years since the sloop “Restaurationen” 
brought from Stavanger to New York a 
group of fifty-three Norwegians and thus 
began the great migration to the colonies 


| of the Middle West; and 


WHEREAS, this anniversary is to be 
celebrated in a Norse-American Centen- 
nial of the United States and Canada at 
the Minnesota State Fair Grounds on 
June 7, 8 and 9, 1925, be it 


RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
meeting in New York on May 2, 1925, 
extend to the organizers of this Centen- 
nial celebration and to those who partici- 
pate in it their heartiest greetings and 
congratulations. As an American insti- 
tution working for the development of 
good will between the United States and 


the countries of Northern Europe, send- 
ing students back and forth between the 
United States and these countries, bring- 
ing to the United States the literary and 
cultural products of Norway and her 
sister nations, Denmark and Sweden, re- 
lying for its strength upon those Ameri- 
cans who have come to us from the North, 
the Foundation partakes in the pride of 
Americans of Norwegian descent in the 
accomplishment of their hands and minds, 
the development of their lands, and of 
their place in national affairs. And be 
it further 


RESOLVED, that a copy of this reso- 
lution be printed in the Norse-American 
Centennial Number of the AmeErican- 
ScANDINAVIAN Review and that a copy 
of it be presented to the Committee in 
charge of the Centennial. 
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You may obtain from us books 
in English translation by 
Seandinavian authors at pub- 
lishers’ prices. 

Our mail-order department 
will take good care of your 
orders and inquiries. 


BRENTANO’S 


1—11 West 47th Street NEW YORK 








FARRIS is a natural mineral water bottled only at King 
Haakon’s radio-active alkaline mineral spring at Larvik 
Spa, Norway. 

FARRIS is the best natural mineral table water in the 
world. 


FARRIS has, since 1876, when the spring was discovered, 
been used with great success in the treatment of gout, rheu- 
matism and catarrh. 


FARRIS is absolutely pure, and free from all organic mat- 
ters and bacteria. 


FARRIS is exceedingly soft, pleasant and refreshing. 


FARRIS is a most excellent beverage for blending with 
your favorite drink, being free from iron. 

FARRIS has been awarded Gold Medals wherever and 
whenever it has been exhibited. 


If you have FARRIS AGENCY and DEPOT 


mameine B. VVESTERGAARD & CO. 


— 82-84 RAPELYE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Summer Rugs 


For Cottage and 
Bathrooms 


FABODA COTTON 
CHENILLE RUGS 


24” x 36”; 24” x 48”; 27” x 54”; 30” x 60”; 
x 72" 


36” 


Handsomely illustrated color catalog with 
full descriptive matter mailed on request 


CREX CARPET CO. 


295 Fifth Avenue New York 


TRADE NOTES 


New Pans ror S K F Inpvustries 

The further distribution of Swedish ball and 
roller bearings to all parts of the world will be 
favored by a recent arrangement with the Northern 
Ball Bearing Company by which the export busi- 
ness of the two concerns will be wholly co-ordi- 
nated so as to avoid competition with each other in 
foreign markets. The S K F company showed an 
increase in net profits for 1924 from 4,109,000 
kronor to 6,259,000 kronor, of which the board of 
directors propose to set aside ten per cent for the 
reserve fund, and increase the dividend rate from 
four to six per cent. 


Norwecian Hypro Wins Decision 


In the matter of the Norwegian Hydro’s case, 
where it was charged with “dumping” its products 
in the United States, the Court of Appeals decided 
that the company had a right to examine the evi- 
dence in possession of the Tariff Commission 
through mandamus proceedings, which was denied 
the company by the lower court. The American 
Nitrogen Products Company, of La Grande, Wash- 
ington, was responsible for the “dumping” charges, 
and had requested an increase in the duty on ni- 
trate from 3 to 4.5 per cent. The victory in the 
Court of Appeal is an important gain for the Nor- 
wegian Hydro Company whose American sales 
company is the Norwegian Nitrogen Products 
Company. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


Cruise to North Cape and the Fjords, 


See the 
Midnigh 


Visit 
‘Norway 
‘Nature’s | 

Wonderland 


ee ——— 


By THE NorweciAN AMERICA LINE STEAMER 


“STAVANGERFJORD” 


Sailing from New York July 10th—Returning New York Aug. 21st | 
RATES FOR RouNpD Trip $490.00 ano Up 
Booklets Regarding North Cape, Spitsbergen and Fjord Cruises on Application 


SAILING SCHEDULE, 1925 
(Subject to Change) 


NEW YORK, BERGEN, STAVANGER, 
KRISTIANSSAND AND 
OSLO (Kristiania) 
From Osio 


(Kristiania) STEAMERS 


++. 4+... STAVANGERFJORD 
.... BERGENSFJORD 
STAVANGERFJORD 
BERGENSFJORD 
STAVANGERFJORD 
BERGENSFJORD 


Steamers will call at Halifax, westbound, for the 
entire year 1925 
Steamers Sail from Pier Foot of 30th St., Brooklyn, 
at 12 Noon Sharp, Standard Time | 


PASSENGER RATES 
Stavangerfjord Cabin Class All Year— 
$150 and Up. 

Bergensfjord First Class Eastbound May, 
June and July; Westbound August, Sep- 
tember and October $187.50 and Up. 
Cabin Class Balance of Year, $150 and Up. 
Second Class Rates, $145 and Up. 
Third Class Rates, Eastbound, $105.50. 

Westbound, $117.00 
Round-Trip Third Class Ticket to Scandi- 
navian Common Booking Points, $178.00 
($89.00 each way), and to Stockholm and 
Finnish Common Booking Points, $186.00 

($93.00 each way). 


NO PASSPORT necessary for U. S. or Canadian citizens born in Norway or Sweden 
(and their families) when visiting Norway or Sweden for less than 3 months. 


For further information apply to local agents or to General agencies. 


Norwegian America Line Agency, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
22 Whitehall Street 109 


San Francisco, Cal.: L. K. VICKERY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
North Dearborn Street 
Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC 


MINNEAPOLIS 
319 Second Avenue South 
919 2nd Avenue, Cor. of Madison Street” 
582 Market Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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AMERICAN LINE 


ows © 0 0 39 0 Oe? 
Copenhagen 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’’ ‘‘Frederik VIII” 
“‘Hellig Olav’’ “‘United States’’ 


S. S. Frederik VIII 
SAILING SCHEDULE, 1925 


From 


STEAMER New York 


From From 
Copenhagen Oslo 
May 22...May 23..%OSCAR Il 
June 5..June 6..%#HELLIG OLAV.. ..¥¥#June 23 
June 11..June 12.. FREDERIK VIII.........June 30 
June 19..June 20..#UNITED STATES.......July 7 
July 21..July 22..#FREDERIK VIII 
July 31..Aug. 1.. 

Aug. 14..Aug. 15.. 
.. Aug. 29.. FREDERIK VIII 
.. Sept. 12..%UNITED STATES 
. Sept. 26.. 
-.Oct; 9.. 
~-Oct.. B4.. 


¥ Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. 
*% SS. Hellig Olav sails from Boston, Eastbound, 
June 24th. : 
Minimum Rates of Passage 


To or from Scandinavia—Frederik VIII. 
First Cabin, $187.50 and up. Second Cabin, 
$145 and up. Other steamers—Cabin, $145 
and up. Third Class, round trip, $175 and up. 


More than forty years’ experience 


in meeting passengers’ every requirement. 
Travelers are assured that their comfort and 
enjoyment is a matter of personal concern 
to the agents and officers of the Line. 


Special Features: Moving pictures and 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day 
and night. An interesting magazine, the 
Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. 


Helsingfors 


General Offices: Passenger 

117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IR. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis. 
248 Washington St., Boston 

461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 


ROYAL SCONDIMAYIAN AND UNITED STATES 


AIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 
Northern Europe 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


NEW YORK, 
AND 


CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO, 
COPENHAGEN. 


STOCKHOLM HELSINGFORS 

(rail Oslo) (steamer Copenhagen) 

Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
of Northern and Central Europe 
OUR IDEAL SERVICE 

Frederik VIII has First and Second 
‘Cabin State-rooms, also superbly furnished 
suites of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. 
Unsurpassed Third Class. 
Oscar II, United States and Hellig Olav 
have a One-Cabin Service in addition to the 
excellent Third Class. Each steamer has an 


attractive chambre-de-luxe on the prome- 
nade deck. 


Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
Saloons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 
Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


TWO SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


Nineteen Days in Northern 


W onderland 


Copenhagen — Faroe Islands 
ICELAND — NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


S/S OSCAR II from Copenhagen 


June 27th, and July 20th 
Write for Booklets 


For reservations and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


Stockholm 


t, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
544 Market St., San Francisco 
116 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 
105 Third St., Portiand, Ore. , 
51 Upper Water St., Halifax, N. S. 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


ESTABLISHED I91/2 


69 WEST THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
Near Herald Square 


A REFINED SCANDINAVIAN 


RESTAURANT in NEW YORK 
(Under New Management) 


% 


For over Ten Years the Rendezvous 
for Scandinavians from all parts of 
the World when visiting New York 


% 


DINNER WITH FAMOUS “SMORGASBORD” 
SERVED IN UPPER DINING ROOM 


A la Carte All Day Excellent Cuisine 
MUSIC EVENINGS 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Scanpinavian Lines Issue Atrrractive Boox.ets 
Very interesting travel literature is being dis- 
tributed by the three leading steamship companies 


with home ports in Scandinavia. Attractive book- 
lets describe what is to be seen in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland as well as on the tours by 
the various companies to other parts of the world. 
The Scandinavian-American Line of Copenhagen 
is sending broadcast a folder issued by the Tourist 
Society of Denmark and another folder about what 
is called “The Danish Riviera.” “Holiday Tours in 
Sweden” is published by the Swedish American 
Line, and is replete with pictures of places worth 
visiting. The beauties of Norwegian scenery are 
depicted in “Vikingland Vacations,” issued by the 
Norwegian America Line, and the same company 
has also an attractive folder on “North Cape and 
Fjords of Norway Cruise.” 


Danes TO Encace rv Faroe Istann Wuare Catcu 

A company has been formed in Denmark to en- 
gage in whaling around the Faroe Islands which 
has heretofore been in the hands of Norwegian 
companies. Two whaling stations have already 
been secured, and the vessels are to be bought in 
the near future. 


Port or Goresorc Increased TRAFFIC 

The traffic figures for the port of Géteborg show 
an increase for 1924 of 405,000 register tons over 
1923, but as no special fees were charged for ice 
breaking service the net port charges showed a de- 
crease of 34,000 kronor. 


Situated in the 
Hub of the City, 
Two minutes 
from Pennsylva- 
nia Station. A 
Step to all Shops 
and Amusements 


“HERALD SQUARE” 


116 West 34th Street, at Broadway 


RATES PER DAY: 


Rooms - - - - - $2.50 
with Bath, $3.00 to $4.00 


Rooms for Two Persons, $4.00 
Double Rooms with Bath, $5.00 to $6.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Exceptional Accommodations for Ladies 
and Families 


E. HENRICKSEN, Managing Director 


MororsHie GripsHotm Descrisep IN Detain 


In the April issue of “The Port of New York 
and Ship News” there is a finely illustrated artic 
dealing with the Swedish American Line’s nev) 
ocean flier, the Motorship Gripsholm, soon to be} 
added to the Transatlantic service. In addition to 
a detailed account of the mechanical and decorative 
features, and the general construction of the Grips 
holm, and what it has to offer intending traveler 
across the Atlantic, there is an interesting accoutt 
of Sweden itself. 


DanisuH SuiprinG INTEREST IN Batic 


Danish shipping companies are becoming mort 
and more interested in the Baltic, with the nev 
states demanding more attention every month 
There has been a specially marked increase in ship- 
ping with northern Germany. With regard t 
Russia, the situation is still a matter of the future 
while trade on the whole is increasing. 


NorwWEGIAN Suips iN Fruir TRAFFIC 


Arriving in New York to look after his shipping 
interests, Halfdan Ditlev-Simonsen told of t 
number of Norwegian ships at present engaged i 
the fruit trade on the accounts of American (or 
cerns. The United Fruit Company is very pa 
to Norwegian ships, and expects to greatly increas 
its tonnage of Norwegian register. Mr. Ditler- 
Simonson said that before the war many ~ 
Norwegian ships were in the fruit trade than # 
present, and that a number of these ships were tor- 
pedoed by the Germans. 
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